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For Pre-Induction Training 


+ CUSHING: FUNDAMENTALS OF MACHINES 
Meeting War Department outline No. P I T 102 for basic one-semester 


course. $1.24. 
* WILLIARD: FUNDAMENTALS OF ELECTRICITY 
Meeting War Department outline No. P I T 101. $1.24. 


We vscxzsene. ENGLISH AT COMMAND 


Grammar and composition in the Victory Program—a book which pro- 
vides current and absorbing materials to make the teaching of funda- 


mentals today more effective. $1.32. 
We vers BASIC MATHEMATICS 
A one-year emergency course covering arithmetic, geometry, algebra, 


trigonometry. $1.48. 
Y SIEMENS: AERONAUTIC WORKBOOK 


Serves completely courses in Pre-Flight Training in Secondary Schools, 
Leaflet No. 63. With Aeronautical Study Chart. $1.00. Chart separate 
$0.40 


Net prices, transportation at expense of purchaser. 

x WAR DEPARTMENT: BASIC RADIO CODE PRACTICE KIT 
War Department’s own course. Ginn and Company an authorized dis- 
tributor. Kit consists of 17 double-faced Teaching and Practice Phono- 
graph Records (12-inch records) ; a package of 50 Printing Charts; 


25 pads of 50 sheets each of Code Practice Sheets; and an Instructor’s 
Manual. $35.00 net. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


199 East Gay Street, Columbus 16, Ohio. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT .. . 


“Another Chapter 


‘ie YEARS AGO when plans were being 
laid for the campaign to give a new 
school code to Kentucky, the Board of 
Directors of the K.E.A. saw the greatly 
increased volume of work which would 
devolve upon the organization and very 
wisely decided that additional service 
would have to be provided for the cen- 
tral office. Accordingly an additional 
man was added to the staff. The Board 
found in the person of Robert K. Salyers 
a very vigorous and effective man for 
this added work. The job was completed 
within a year, and Mr. Salyers entered 
another field of service with a record of 
significant accomplishment to his credit. 


About the same time the late R. E. 
Williams passed to his reward after 
seventeen years as secretary of the 
K.E.A. and a record of splendid work. 
He was succeeded by the present in- 
cumbent at a time when the member- 
ship in the Association had grown to 
eleven thousand. For several years now 
it has been between seventeen thousand 
and eighteen thousand. ‘Within the ten 
year period the activities of the Asso- 
ciation have been enlarged by the addi- 
tion of the editorship of the KENTUCKY 
SCHOOL JOURNAL, and many ex- 
tended functions and services. For sev- 
eral years individual members of the 
Board of Directors have felt that the 
staff should be enlarged to meet the in 
creasing demands in the field of Public 
Relations and for the purpose of more 
intensive promotion of legislative objec- 
tives. Such an expansion of the service 
to the teachers and schools was in keep- 
ing with the practice of the most dynamic 
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and progressive associations throughout 
the country. Other states had found, as 
Kentucky had, that the multiplying de- 
mands upon a large association were 
greater and more numerous than could 
be met by any one individual. This 
sentiment on the part of the Board of 
Directors began to crystallize early in 
1942 and at the meeting of the Board 
of Directors late in the fall of that year 
the matter came formally before the 
Board. After discussion a motion was 
offered by Mr. Porter H. Hopkins to the 
effect that a committee of the Board be 
appointed to study the needs of the Asso- 
ciation relative to its staff personnel and 
report its findings at a subsequent meet- 
ing. The motion was seconded by Mr. 
T. O. Hall. After discussion the mo- 
tion was put by Mr. James A. Cawood, 
then President of the Association. The 
motion was approved by unanimous vote. 
The President accordingly appointed the 
committee consisting of Mr. Porter H. 
Hopkins, Chairman, Mrs. Marguerite 
Fowler, and Mr. Curtis W. Mathis. This 
committee directed the Secretary to as- 
semble data concerning the practice and 
experience of other associations, and 
such other information as might supple- 
ment the personal investigations of the 
committee. Considerable time was con- 
sumed in the study by the committee, and 
it did not meet until early in 1943. The 
committee met in Lexington and spent 
an entire day in deliberation at the con- 
clusion of which it formulated the follow- 


ing report: 
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“February 1, 1943 

Board of Directors 
Kentucky Education Association 
1422-1423 Heyburn Building 
Louisville, Ky. 
Gentlemen: 
The report submitted herewith for your 
consideration is the result of lengthy 
deliberations by the committee named 
by President Cawood, for the purpose 
of studying the advisability of selecting 
a field man for this organization. For 
the purpose of the study, the committee 
was to be provided with information 
from other state educational associations 
concerning the employment of such per- 
sons, their effectiveness and costs. Such 
information as was obtainable was pro- 
vided by the Executive Secretary. 
In addition to the aforementioned, con- 
sideration was given to the suggestions 
made by Board Members in letters on 
the matter addressed to President Ca- 
wood and Mr. King as well as remarks 
made in the meeting of December 14, 
1942. 
The committee feels that before a de- 
cision is reached in this matter the Board 
should have presented to them a number 
of pertinent points which arose during 
the deliberation of the committee. 
It will be noted that in presenting this 
report to you the subject has been studied 
from the following approaches: 

Present need, duties, qualifications, 

appointment, salary and tenure, and 

budget. 

We, the committee, present this re- 
port with full knowledge that much re- 
mains to be considered before action 
is taken on this important policy. We 
have only attempted to give direction 
to your thinking. 

We welcome your constructive criticisms. 
Respectfully, 
P. H. Hopkins, Chairman 
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REPORT TO BOARD OF DIREC- 
TORS BY COMMITTEE NAMED 
DECEMBER 14, 1942, TO STUDY 
THE QUESTION OF DIRECTOR OF 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


In order to meet the difficulties arising 

from a war economy, and to provide a 

greater service to the teachers, and in 

recognition of the fact that our present 

staff is undermanned and underpaid, we 

recommend consideration of the follow- 
ing: 

1. That there is, at present, a need for 

a professional assistant to the Exec- 

utive Secretary of the K.E.A.; that 

such an assistant be employed, and 

that this assistant shall be referred 

to hereafter as Director of Public 


Relations for the K.E.A. 


2. That his duties shall be primarily 
to: 

a. Contact members of the 
K.E.A. determining their de- 
sires and needs in _profes- 
sional matters and presenting 
to them matters of importance 
concerning the profession. 

b. Contact individuals and 
groups of persons who can be. 


of service to the K.E.A. 

c. Organize within the state, 
groups of persons interested 
in education and educational 
issues. 

d. Establish proper relationships 
with the press and service or- 
ganizations; also with pros- 
pective and elected public 
officials. 


3. That the Director of Public Rela- 
tions should possess such quali- 
ties as will command the respect 
of all persons and groups con- 
tacted. He should possess a high 


-_ 





degree of scholarship, as well as a 
knowledge of the problems, past, 
present and future that confront 
public education in Kentucky. His 
acquaintanceship with Kentucky 
people should be wide, and within 
it should be included the layman, 
as well as the teacher and the ad- 
ministrator. His capacity for oral 
and written expression should be 
forceful and should maintain the 
respect of all persons and groups 
with whom he associates. He should 
be a person of discerning judg- 
ment and possess a high degree of 
tact and tolerance. He should be 
a representative who should press 
the cause of education wherever 
opportunity may permit. 


. That the Director of Public Re- 
lations shall be employed by the 
Directors of the K.E.A. upon the 
selection and nomination by the 
Executive Secretary and that he 
shall at all times be subject to 
the direction of the Executive 
Secretary after the establishment 
and acceptance of policies for his 


guidance by the Executive Secre- 


tary and the Board of Directors. 
The Board of Directors shall also 
determine the salary, the length of 
term and date of employment of 
said Director of Public Relations. 


. That in the matter of salary, a 
differential of at least $500 shall 
be maintained between that of the 
Executive Secretary and the Direc- 
tor of Public Relations and that 
the larger salary shall be that of 
the Executive Secretary; that the 
salary shall be sufficiently high and 
the tenure of sufficient length to be 
attractive enough to interest an in- 
dividual of highest calibre. 
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To make the above mentioned req- 
uisite a reality it is recommended 


that the Executive Secretary’s 
salary be raised to at least. $5,000 
annually beginning with July, 
1943. 


6. That, in order to make possible the 
procurement of a suitable person, 
and provide for such additional ex- 
penses as this office will require 
(travel, clerical help, equipment, 
office space, etc.) a sum not ex- 
ceeding $8,000 shall be provided 
in the budget for the expenses of 
the first year. (As a matter of fact 
the budget committee later fixed 
the budget for this service far be- 
low the maximum set up in the rec- 
ommendations of the committee. ) 


7. That to make this program effective 
the Board of Directors might well 
give serious consideration to 
methods for increasing the Asso- 
ciation’s annual income.” 


The report and recommendations 
were submitted to the Board at its meet- 
ing in Louisville on February 1, 1943. 

A great deal of time was devoted to 
the discussion of the report. All mem- 
bers present participated. The motion 
for adoption of the committee’s report 
was made by Mr. Curtis Mathis and 
seconded by Mr. Porter Hopkins. The 
vote on adoption of the report was 
unanimous. The members present were: 
H. L. Donovan, P. H. Hopkins, T. 0. 
Hall, R. T. Whittinghill, A. P. Prather, 
Mrs. Marguerite Fowler, Curtis W. 
Mathis, Henry Chambers, W. M. Rit- 
ter, J. T. Alton, and J. A. Cawood. 


The obligation of nominating a man 
for the position of Director of Public 
Relations having been laid upon the 
Secretary he advised the Board that he 
would seek to find at least three suitable 
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and available persons one of whom he 
would recommend for the appointment. 
In case that one should be rejected by 
the Board he would nominate the second 
and so on. 

The Board individually and collec- 
tively left the Secretary with a free hand 
in making his selections. Much to the 
credit of the profession, no other per- 
son attempted in any way to influence 
his choice. After considering the many 
details of qualification involved in the 
pattern of eligibility which the Board 
had set up, and after considering many 
able and available persons, the Secretary 
made his recommendation to the Board 
at its meeting in Louisville on April 14, 


1943. 


The recommendation was as follows: 
“SPECIAL REPORT AND RECOM- 
MENDATIONS OF THE SECRETARY 


The responsibility appropriately fixed 
by the Board of Directors on the Secre- 
tary of the K. E. A. is always one of 
significance. The assignment of the task 
of selecting a Public Relations staff mem- 
ber was made increasingly difficult by 
the salary limitations, the expressed and 
implied qualifications, and other ex- 
traneous circumstances. 

As I conceive of the work which is 
contemplated I am thinking in terms of 
intelligent planning for future years as 
well as the emergency of the present. I 
have attempted to reduce the general 
qualifications of one who could probably 
do acceptably such a piece of work as 
is contemplated by this pattern, to.simple 
practical terms. 

First. He must be a man whose educa- 
tion is at least equivalent to a 
Masters Degree. 

Second. He must be a man who has al- 

ready “arrived” and not one 
who has yet to mature in order 
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to get a perspective on a state- 
wide problem. 


Third. He must be a man whose ac- 
quaintance is state-wide, and not 
limited to the profession, and 
who has the personal qualities to 
capitalize on that asset. 


Fourth. He must be a man who is known 
to the profession of the state and 
does not have to be “intro- 
duced” to the profession. 


Fifth. He must be acceptable to the large 
element of the profession which is 
interested in progress of educa- 
tion and has no concern for par- 
tisanship. 


Sixth. He must be a person who can ap- 
pear well on the Public Platform 
and make a dignified and accept- 
able presentation before a wide 
variety of audiences. 


Seventh. He must be able to write with 
clearness and persuasive force. 


Eighth. He must be able to get along 
with all types of people. 


Ninth. He must be able to oppose with- 
out offense, and be opposed with- 
out prejudice. 

Tenth. He must be able to maintain 
pleasant working relations with 
all departments of the state gov- 
ernment, and especially with the 
State Department of Education 
and the Governor’s office. 

Eleventh. He must be a man who can 
adjust himself to the machin- 
ery of an organization that is 
a going concern. 

Twelfth. He must be able to mix with 
politicians of every faith and to 
avoid compromising agree- 
ments with any. 

To sum all this up, he must be a 
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JOHN W. BROOKER 














John W. Brooker, A.B.; M.A.; Director of Public 
Relations Kentucky Education Association 





With the beginning of 1944 John W. 
Brooker continues his services to educa- 
tion in the capacity of Director of Public 
Relations for the Kentucky Education 
Association. Mr. Brooker has spent many 
years in the State Department of Educa- 
tion completing his duties there with four 
years as Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. The KENTUCKY SCHOOL 
JOURNAL welcomes him to the staff of 
the Kentucky Education Association and 
bespeaks for him that cordial and courte- 
ous cooperation which a high minded 
profession always gives. 
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proven leader. You very definitely in- 
dicated that in the fixing of the salary 
range and the duties. There are few 
such men, and still fewer who are avail- 


able. 


To drop the qualifications to a lower 
bracket there are more men available, 
with correspondingly lower potentiali- 
ties and lower prospects of results, and 
these only after a long period of ap- 
prenticeship. Believing that it was the 
opinion of the Board that a man should 
be obtained who would not require a 
long period of training and experience, 
I have confined my investigation to only 
such as would come in that category. 


There is no single individual who 
possesses to a high degree all the quali- 
ties outlined above. There are few who 
have many of them. Our task was not 
to find a job for somebody, but to find 
someone for a job. To begin with we 
divested the problem of all artificial ap- 
pendages such as friendships, political 
affiliation, political experience, lack of 
political experience, preferences of im- 


_ portant persons, preferences of interested 


persons, hints from would-be-politicians, 
and all the other flotsam and jetsam that 
eddies round an individual who has ap- 
pointive responsibility, and came right 
down to the business of finding a man 
who could be relied upon to do a job 
without too much hysteria about when 
he would start or how long it would 
take. We have no illusions about this 
job. We have common sense enough to 
know that no man can come into this 
organization and work miracles. His task 
will require long and intelligent service 
which in the main will follow patterns 
that have been laid down and _ have 
proven successful in this and other states 
for many years. 


The man who most nearly approaches 
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the ideals set out above is Mr. John W. 
Brooker, the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. Mr. Brooker’s serv- 
ices will not be available until the first 
of January, 1944, but in his position as 
State Superintendent, he can accomplish 
more for the K.E.A. than any other three 
men we could employ for the period be- 
ginning July 1st and ending January Ist. 
Mr. Brooker has made a good record as 
State Superintendent, has the esteem of 
a great majority of our profession and 
the lay public, is well educated, and in 
many other ways peculiarly adapted to 
the position which we seek to fill. I 
therefore recommend his appointment, 
effective January 1, 1944, for a term of 
three years, at a salary of $4,500 per 
year.” 


The motion to adopt the recommenda- 
tion was made by Mr. Henry Chambers 
and seconded by Mr. A. P. Prather. 
After brief discussion the President or- 
dered a roll call. The following mem- 
bers were present and all voted in the 
afirmative: J. A. Cawood, Henry Cham- 
bers, A. P. Prather, W. M. Ritter, J. T. 
Alton, Mrs. Marguerite Fowler, Curtis 
W. Mathis, Heman H. McGuire, R. T. 
Whittinghill, and T. O. Hall. 


Thus began a new chapter in the his- 
tory of the K.E.A. and one which places 
it alongside the other great associations 
of progressive states. The next chapters 
that are written will be great and in- 
spiring chapters if the membership of 
the association matches the courage and 
vision of those who wrote the preceding 
one. 
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IF and AND 
If in the year 
That lies ahead 
We find a way 
To stop complaint 
And vague comment 
And unkind tales 
From unkind tongues, 
We shall have made 
A mighty stride 


Toward the goal 
Of honesty. 

And if we stop 
The filthy flow 


Of baseless words 


Designed to harm 
Some fancied foe 

We shall have made 
A record clear 

In what should be 

A happy year. 

And if our minds 
Can rise above 

The misty flats 
Where soured souls 
Can only find 

A way to be 
“Against something” 
We then will be 
Upon the trail 

That lifts our souls 
From deep low-lines 
To wide sky-lines. 


W.P.K. 
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The Regional Library of 


Murray State Teachers College 


ee HUNDREDS of West Kentuckians 
living in the rural stretches of the 
lower Tennessee are delighting in the 
privileges of a circulating library. Be- 
fore 1944 has passed, probably other 
hundreds, possibly thousands, of the resi- 
dents of this district will be enjoying the 
books, pamphlets, and pictures kept in 
circulation by the Regional Library of 
Murray State Teachers College. 

The Library is a cooperative establish- 
ment, founded jointly by the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, the Kentucky Library 
Extension Division, and Murray State 
College, and necessitated by the need of 
rural dwellers for reading materials. 

Interesting is the story of the Library. 
Before the Authority began constructing 
Kentucky Dam at Gilbertsville, it noted 


that no library facilities were immediate- - 


ly available to residents of the lower Ten- 
nessee valley. Primarily a social agency, 


the Authority decided to supply the de- 


ficiency. Quite logically it sought assist- 
ance from social agencies distinctively 
Kentuckian. Readily it won the coopera- 
tion of the Kentucky Extension Division. 
Knowing that Murray College was oper- 
ating successfully both a general exten- 
sion service and a substantial local li- 
brary, the Authority and the Division in- 
vited the College to cooperate with them 
in establishing a Regional Library Serv- 
ice. The College heartily agreed, seeing 
that by means of the Service it would 
further discharge its obligations to the 
people through dissemination of litera- 
ture and through encouragement of co- 
operative study. This was in 1939. The 
three parties decided thus: 
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By Mary A. Berry, 
Regional Librarian, 
Murray State Teachers College, 
Murray, Ky. 


1, The purpose of the Service should 
be the operation of a circulating 
library for rural people. 

2. The development of the Service 
should proceed rapidly, beginning 
with the establishment of a reading 
center at Gilbertsville, for use by 
employees of the TVA and other 
residents of that locality, and con- 
tinuing with the establishment of 
centers throughout the District. 

3. Each agency would contribute to 
the Service: the TVA contributing 
housing facilities at Gilbertsville 
and money; the Kentucky Exten- 
sion lending 600 books and giving 
continuous moral! support; the Col- 
lege providing headquarters in its 
Library. 

4. The directors should be the Spe- 
cialist in Library Service of the 
TVA, the Supervisor of the Ken- 
tucky Library Extension, and the 
College Librarian. 

5. The superintendent of the Service 
should be at first the College Li- 
brarian and then, as soon as se- 
cured, the Regional Librarian. 

Thus Murray became the first teachers 
college in America to undertake regional 
library service. 

Forthwith the College Librarian took 
hold. He provided the headquarters in 
the College Library, and, acting with the 
other directors, set up the Camp Library, 
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at Gilbertsville; the authority providing 
room and funds, and the Kentucky Ex- 
tension and the College lending books. 


What kind of literature? The best 
available, for employees of the TVA and 
for other residents. Always, both for the 
Camp and for subsequent centers, the 
Regional Library has provided three 
types of literature—vocational, recrea- 
tional, and cultural. Among the “prac- 
tical” publications are books and pam- 
phlets on such subjects as repair of ma- 
chinery, poultry, gardening, canning, 
housekeeping, religious matters, and 
politics. The recreational works include 
articles on current events and books of 
light fiction. Among the cultural writ- 
ings, at once informative and inspiring, 
are books on art, music, and great litera- 
ture. 

For a year or more the Librarian and 
his associates used their own cars for 
transporting the materials, between head- 
quarters and the camp library or other 
reading centers. 

In 1940 the Regional Librarian began 
working vigorously for the establishment 
of library facilities in the many rural 
sections. Responding to his leadership, 
instructors of one- and _two-teacher 
schools expressed desire for reading ma- 
terials. School principals, county super- 
intendents, and other rural representa- 
tives offered to promote the prospective 
service both by advertising its merits in 
their several communities and by lending 
some materials. 

Since one- and two-teacher schools 
have neither libraries nor funds with 
which to buy school literature, they must 
look to the county board of education for 
all reading-matter except text books. A 
wide-awake board, when informed of the 
needs, will, if possible, provide funds for 
reading materials. Knowing that the wel- 
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fare of the county is proportionate to the 
spiritual light the children receive and 
knowing that an adequate circulating li- 
brary is at once less expensive and more 
varied than an adequate library at each 
school, the board in Calloway and that 
in Marshall County contracted with the 
Regional Library, appropriating several 
hundred dollars for services to their 
schools. 


At the same time the board enabled the 
consolidated high schools to pool their 
books with the Regional Library. Each 
school delivered to the Library those 
books that teachers and pupils no longer 
desired and that the Regional Librarian 
thought suitable in physical makeup and 
thought-content for circulation. The 
school still owns these books; it merely 
lent them, through the Service, to other 
schools. In return, the school received 
the same number of books that the teach- 
ers and students desired. At the end of 
the month the school would return these 
“new” books and receive others. By this 
process of exchange, during the eight- 
month term each school would have the 
use not of the original number (say 
twenty-five) “old” books but of two hun- 
dred “new” books. From a room dark 
with sameness pupils and teachers would 
enter a new world various and bright. 


About the same time several communi- 
ties expressed desire for service. For 
each community some one person volun- 
teered to serve as librarian; to keep the 
books in his residence, store, or other 
shelter convenient to his neighbors, and 
to keep record of borrowings and returns. 


Every community welcomed the re- 
gional books. A child in one school, for 
example, exclaimed, “I can’t work a flit- 
ter without books!” In one community a 
merchant who could not write, having 
cleared a shelf of tobacco, carefully 
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placed the reading material on it, that 
his neighbors might have the light which 
circumstance denied him. When the 
bookmobile rolled up to a filling station, 
which was to be the book repository, the 
attendant, who had been an athlete, joy- 
ously called his friends: “You fellows, 
come here; look in this car—books have 
come to town!” 


In 1940 the fiscal court of Graves 
County appropriated money for the es- 
tablishment of a county library. This 
library is domiciled in the court house, 
at Mayfield. In 1942 the court appro- 
priated funds to enable the Regional Li- 
brary to circulate books among rural 
communities. From the shelves of the 
library each month the Service distributes 
books and pictures to every radiate cen- 
ter. Pleased with the results, in recent 
months the court has appropriated 
$2,000 for the library, and put a full 
time librarian in charge. 


To effect exchange promptly, the Re- 
gional Library has employed an assist- 
ant librarian, who drives the bookmo- 
bile from headquarters to the centers. 


This automobile collects at each center . 


those books that the clientele have fin- 
ished and leaves those the readers de- 
sire. It always carries “reserved” mate- 
rial—bible, dictionary, atlas, and charts, 
which readers may consult during the two 
hour stay at each post. Not infrequently 
ministers, teachers or club members use 
this reference material, sitting within the 
shelter of the bookmobile. 


Today more than one hundred centers 
utilize the Service. In Calloway County, 
fifty-one centers receive and deliver pub- 
lications. Of these centers, twenty-one 
are elementary schools; six, consolidated 
schools; and twenty-three, community 
hubs (residences, filling stations, and 
other places). In Marshall County, fifty- 
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one centers, having contracted with the 
service, exercise its privileges. Of these 
foci, thirty-four are elementary schools; 
five, consolidated schools; twelve, com- 
munity centers; and one (Benton) is an 
independent school. 

So satisfactory is the Service that each 
year the centers have renewed their con- 
tracts. Before many months, if hope be- 
comes reality, the Regional Library will 
help every Valley center now bookless. 
As the people contract for service, the 
Library provides reading on each side 
the River. On the west, where organiza- 
tion has progressed remarkably, the 
Service has yet to reach many centers. 

The Library encourages reading. It 
asks its clientele what reading they want, 
and, by supplying the needs, induces 
children and adults to read more and 
more. In its efforts to supply the best 
reading, it has invited the cooperation of 
many persons. Several teachers in the 
Murray College have recommended 
books. The instructor in Children’s Lit- 
erature has prepared a list appropriate 
for elementary schools; and the head of 
the Department of Agriculture, a list ap- 
posite to high school pupils and to farm- 
ers in the Valley—publications about 
soils, climate, and crops. 

In its short life, the Library has been 
developing the following incentives to 
reading: 

1. It conducts reading clubs in the 
schools. As a tangible reward for 
reading, it will soon give several 
thousand certificates. 

2. In each community center the Li- 
brary has put up a big map of the 
world. Anxious parents, looking 
for the place their son is, learn 
something of geography; and rural 
debaters settle geographic disputes. 

3. The Library sponsors institutes for 
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teachers. Periodically it holds 
meetings in the Central Office. In 
the Headquarters are general dis- 
plays at all times and distinctive 
displays for each meeting. The 
teacher becomes better acquainted 
with the Library and its functions. 
She fills request blanks for publi- 
cations which the bookmobile takes 
on its next trip to her school. 

4. It correlates the county school with 
the College. By means of the litera- 
ture recommended by the College 
instructors, the Library helps the 
rural teacher to improve her teach- 
ing and possibly incites her to seek 
a higher education. And by pro- 


viding adequate and appropriate 
matter for her classes, it lays the 
basis of a substantial education or 
of a college education. 

5. It opens the world of letters to the 
public—to former students of the 
college and to others, bearing help 
from Murray to students-in-service, 
wives, lawyers, doctors, ministers, 
farmers,—to all who would use the 
Library facilities. 

The letters M, S, T, C on the bookmo- 
bile are almost magic. They draw the 
College and the people closer and closer. 
The service that these letters symbolize 
will give liberal light to all the people of 
the lower Tennessee Valley. 





Officers of Affiliated District 
Education Associations 


First District: 
President—Roy McDonald, Cadiz, Ky. 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray, Ky. 


SEconD District: 


President—J. L. Foust, Owensboro, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs. H. E. Helsley, Hender- 
son, Ky. 

TuirD District: 
President—Robert 
Ky. 
Secretary—W. M. Willey, 1346 Chestnut 
St., Bowling Green, Ky. 


Piper, Russellville, 


FourtH DIstRIcT: 


President—D. B. Lutz, Rockport, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Ella Cofer, Elizabeth- 
town, Ky. 

FirtH District: 
President—M. J. Clarke, 618 W. Jeffer- 
son, Louisville, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs. Lullabel Ries, 5 Keller 
Court, Louisville, Ky. 
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Upper CUMBERLAND DISTRICT: 


President—W. M. Slusher, Pineville, Ky. 
Secretary—W. M. Wilson, Barbourville, 


Ky. 
MippLE CUMBERLAND DISTRICT: 


President—W. G. Kirtley, Liberty, Ky. 
Secretary—Howard Huff, Somerset, Ky. 


Upper Kentucky River District: 


President—R. M. VanHorn, Jackson, Ky. 
Secretary—M. C. Napier, Hazard, Ky. 


EASTERN DIsTRICT: 
President—J. F. Williams, Paintsville, 


y. 
Secretary—H. R. Brown, Ashland, Ky. 
NorTHERN DIistTRICT: 


President—Charles Paynter, Brooksville, 


Ky. 
Secretary—J. A. Caywood, Independ- 
ence, Ky. 

CENTRAL DistRIcT: 


—, . W. Hood, Georgetown, 
y- 
Secretary—R. E. Jaggers, Frankfort, Ky. 
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Cooperation Between School 
and Church 


N AMERICA WE TAKE great pride in 
the fact that education is secularized, 
that the state, not the church, is in con- 
trol. In fact, we insist that no religious 
instruction of any kind whatever be 
given in our public schools. Religion 
is left strictly to the home and to the 
church. When the Bible is read at the 
opening religious exercises held in some 
states, it is done “without note or com- 
ment”’—a phrase derived from our great 
American educator, Horace Mann. 
Religion in America is not national- 
ized. All our churches are “free.” The 
religious influences engaged in our public 
schools, and they are tremendous, come 
not from the spoken word, but from the 
living presence of religious teachers. 
The character education movement in 
our public schools is highly significant. 
However, it cannot take the place of 
religious training in the home and church. 
Whatever vitality it may have must 


inhere from the kind of religious train-. 


ing and growth the teachers of our boys 
and girls in the public schools have 
obtained in their homes and the various 
churches. In the last analysis the 
character education movement must 
draw its vital power from religion. 
American public schools need more 
teachers with moral convictions based 
upon religious certainties, teachers who 
see the necessity for cooperation between 
the school and the church. Cooperation 
between the school and the church reaps 
valuable rewards to all involved—the 
student, the church, the home, and the 
community. Teacher training institu- 
tions are gradually awakening to the fact 
that more attention should be given to 
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By Eart K. HILiBRAnpD 
University of Wichita, 
Wichita, Kansas 
& 


such subjects as ethics, philosophy and 
religion. Surely no one can call him- 
self educated who has not developed the 
spiritual phases of his personality, nor 
can one call himself educated who has 
not developed a reasonably satisfying 
and constructive philosophy of life. In 
the development of such a philosophy 
religion plays perhaps the most impor- 
tant part. Far too many of our teachers 
in the public schools have had no in- 
struction in ethics, philosophy or religion, 
and consequently, see little necessity for 
promoting religious activity on the part 
of their students. Moreover, many of 
these same teachers do not realize the 
importance of the place of the church in 
human society. 

If every church were blotted out of 
existence today, men and women, would 
by tomorrow, be grouping themselves 
together in organizations resembling the 
church as it exists today. No one who 
takes life seriously and who has known 
the inspiration of a daring enterprise, or 
who has felt the spell of a personal 
leader, cares to go long, without linking 
his life up with those similarly minded. 
He realizes that he is too weak, and life 
is too short for him to accomplish what 
he would without the aid of others. That 
is why the church outlasts other organi- 
zations. This being true teachers need 
a more vivid sense of responsibility for 
the church. 

Neither the church nor the schools 
have been perfectly successful, but they 
have been enormously successful never- 
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Men scold at the church and 


theless. 
say that it has lagged behind social 


progress. That is nothing against the 
church. The advances of human prog- 
ress are usually the brillant adventure 
of individual genius. The individual 
will always, and must always, move 
ahead of the institution. He travels light. 
He is not encumbered with impedimenta. 
He is equipped with imagination which, 
with all their other endowments, insti- 
tutions simply cannot have. 

Men scold at the law and say that it 
too lags behind social progress. The 
fact is law can never be up-to-date. Only 
as events move on, as ideas about those 
past events crystallize, can the law take 
form. The law which is significant is 
found, not made; it is discovered. The 
very fact that it is an institution makes 
it dependent upon the past. 

Men scold at education. They insist 
it is not up-to-date. The World War 
should have been foreseen, and a genera- 
tion educated against it. The depression 
should have been predicted and the 
public taught how to avoid it. 

It is relatively easy to see the defects 
in institutions and not recognize their 
advantages. Institutions cannot escape 
the nature of their origin, cut ties with 
the past and deal successfully with an 
unpredictable future. 

The church is here to stay. What is 
needed is a better appreciation of the 
church and its place in society on the 
part of school men and women, and 
closer cooperation between the school 
and the church. At the present time 
many forces seem to obstruct the church 
and its program. For example, such 
forces as movies, magazines, advertise- 
ments, radio, automobiles, commercial- 
ized recreation, obscene literature, and 
many others. 

The excessive extracurricular pro- 
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grams of the public schools absorb so 
much student energy and time that very 
little remains for the church. Many school 
men hold to the view that training in 
character development and citizenship 
taught through the activities of the school 
is sufficient. In the judgment of the 
writer, this is not sufficient. There must 
be also religious education with its 
greater emphasis upon the training of the 
emotions and participation in devotional 
exercises at home and in church. 


Teachers, besides taking part in church 
activities themselves, should encourage 
church attendance on the part of their 
students. An interesting plan has been 
worked out at Wessington Springs, South 
Dakota, by Superintendent Barrett Lowe. 
It is known as the Wessington Springs 
Plan. At the request of the clergy of the 
community a plan was worked out 
whereby at the beginning of the school 
year a questionnaire is presented to the 
high school students relative to their 
church attendance. Religious education 
report cards are provided as a part of 
the extra-school program. These cards 
are returned by the several clergymen 
to the school administrator at the end of 
the year. On an interdenominational 
basis, without mention of individual 
churches, the superintendent gives suit- 
able recognition at the baccalaureate 
service to those graduating seniors who 
have participated in the program. 

The Osborne, Kansas, High School 
offers activity credit for church attend- 
ance. Miss Agnes Hanson in the April 
number of the Kansas Teacher describes 


the Osborne Plan as follows: 

Of the sixteen credits required for gradua- 
tion from high school, one may be an activity 
credit. Among the various activities offered 
in Osborne High School, one for which credit 
is given, is that of church attendance. It is felt 
that since religion is not taught in the school, 
surely the Sunday attendance of the students 
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may be recognized for extracurricular activity. 

Each of the pastors of the city at the open- 
ing of the school year are given a bundle of 
church attendance slips. Each slip includes 
space for the pupil’s name, date (including 
a.m. and p.m.), name of church, the text, and 
the pastor’s name. The pastors sign the neces- 
sary number of these and take them to church 
each Sunday, giving them to the head usher 
who in turn hands them to the students at the 
close of the service. The students fill in the 
remaining blanks. These slips are saved and 
turned in to the school at the end of the term. 
One-fourth credit can be earned in a year’s 
time by the presentation of forty or more 
slips. At the last-day-of-school chapel, further 
recognition is given for church attendance 
with the presentation of O. H. S. emblems to 
all having forty slips. A chevron is added to 
the emblem for each additional twenty slips. 
The churches and the Hi-Y and Girl Reserve 
organizations have cooperated in furnishing 
the emblems. 

This plan was begun in the Osborne schools 
in 1927 and has been used continuously since 
that time. It was originated by Superintendent 
L. H. Brewster, and it has been given the 
wholehearted and enthusiastic support of all 
the pastors in Osborne. Over the period of 
thirteen years, a yearly average of thirty per 
cent of the student body have taken advantage 


of this means of earning credit. An additional. 


fifteen per cent have made an attempt. About 
ten per cent earn the chevrons. 


The school of the future undoubtedly 
will pay more attention to the education 
of the emotions and particularly of the 
nobler emotions, as these emotions are 
quite as important in the transmission 
and safeguarding of culture as is the 
critical intelligence. The teacher has the 
opportunity to awaken and train the 
sympathetic emotions in his students, the 


emotions which furnish a basis for | 


altruistic actions, public spirit, and 
human service. 

It has been the observation of the 
writer that those teachers who have made 
vital contributions to the lives of grow- 
ing boys and girls are for the most part 
teachers who have linked themselves 
with that great institution we call the 
church. As Dr. Arthur H. Compton, 
Nobel Prize Physicist of the University 
of Chicago so well said recently: 

Logic may show what is true; but attitudes 
are not formed by logic. They are formed by 
environmental influences of which religion 
and education are of primary importance. At 
no other time has it been quite so urgent for 
our educational institutions to promote atti- 
tudes which lead to cooperation and good will. 

At no other period has it been so necessary 
for schools and colleges to create attitudes 
favorable to good group life. 





A Workshop Approach to 
Teachers’ Conference 


‘* L_Jow oFTEN IT Is SAID that modern 

educational trends have sound 
psychological backgrounds. In the pro- 
gram of the school, learning through ex- 
perience is given emphasis over passive 
exposure to subject and content taught in 
isolation. What is done, however, to 
inject these trends into programs for 
elementary and secondary school teach- 
ers? They, like children, are organisms 
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By W. G. KirtTLEy 
President of Middle Cumberland 
Educational Association, 
Liberty, Ky. 


made up of tensions and drives-to-do and 
therefore must learn through activity 
and experience. To be sure, time for 
incubation of ideas is necessary but 
much richness from moments of creative 
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thinking may be lost unless there is an 
opportunity for creative activities.” 

In recognition of these factors and 
confronted with the problem of gas 
rationing and tire shortage, the Middle 
Cumberland Educational Association 
made an attempt to set up a program 
which somewhat resembled a workshop. 
Accordingly the Association, which is 
made up of eight counties in the foot- 
hills of Kentucky, was divided into three 
sections. The plan finally agreed upon 
was to take the program to the teachers 
rather than ask the teacher to go to the 
program. In three centrally located 
places a one day conference was 
arranged. 

Workshop personnel was obtained 
from the University of Kentucky and 
other Kentucky colleges. This personnel 
consisted of class room teachers, super- 
visors and other persons who were well 
acquainted with this type program. The 
teachers were divided into smaller groups 
according to their interests and the type 
school in which they worked. Realizing 
that many teachers in attendance would 
be high school graduates without previous 
experience or professional training, the 
program was set up with sections for the 
following groups: 

Teachers working with an emer- 
gency certificate. 

2. Elementary certified teachers in 

rural one and two room school. 

3. Elementary and secondary teach- 

ers from consolidated schools. 

In the above manner teachers were 
separated into small informal groups 
where questions of common interest 
could be discussed. As a result, teachers 
entered into discussion very freely with 
the leaders of the groups and were thus 
able to ask questions and state problems 
that were most vital to them. 

One of the most disturbing problems 
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of the young and inexperienced teacher 
was that of understanding and controlling 
annoying and detracting behavior in the 
class room. Among the group of emer- 
gency certificate teachers this was the 
number one problem. It was pointed out 
that if teachers were able to recognize 
the difference between symptoms and 
causes, they could in many cases offer 
solutions that would go beyond mere 
punitive attempts to suppress annoying 
behavior. 

Among the experienced group the 
paramount difficulty was the question of 
how to teach reading to pupils advanced 
to a grade above their reading level. The 
teachers were interested in learning new 
approaches that had been found success- 
ful by fellow teachers. With the aid of 
the leaders many definite plans and pro- 
cedures were explained to motivate and 
correlate reading especially among re- 
tarded readers. 

Various spontaneous remarks on the 
part of the teachers indicate the value 
of the program. “I have been repaid 
for my K.E.A. dues this morning.” 
“How did Mrs. Blank know about my 
trouble with Billy?” “I thought I had 
been doing a good job but I’m not so 
sure now.” “This is the first time I ever 
stayed through a Teachers’ Conference.” 
“IT am beginning to see how important 
teaching really is.” “Let’s have more 
workshop conferences.” 

The small group situation made pos- 
sible more individual attention, recog- 
nition of separate interests and greater 
opportunity for expression. 

Professional organizations have in- 
sisted that school as usual is out for the 
duration. Likewise, we, the Middle 
Cumberland Educational Association, 
have replaced the lecture type conference 
with one more fitting to meet the needs 
of our membership. 
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Education Speaks For a Place in 


the Peace 


A PROFUSION OF PEACE plans plays 
across the checkerboard of war. 
They range in significance from the cau- 
tious and powerful agreement of Moscow 
to the appeal of the Duchess of Portland, 
recently advertised in an American news- 
paper, for funds to reconstruct the war- 
harried lives of “horses, mules, donkeys, 
and camels in Tunisia and Algeria.” 
Many of the proposed plans over-sim- 
plify the problems of reconstruction and 
peace. Their authors magnify the objec- 
tives motivating the group to which the 
authors belong. Economic groups find in 
international trade and commerce suff- 
cient medicine to reduce the fevers that 
are symptoms of war. Religious groups 
see in the recognition of the fatherhood 
of God an answer to the difficulties beset- 
ting the brotherhood of man. Politicians 
pin their faith to freedom for individuals, 


to treaty promises among the states, and - 


to international courts and police as a 
means of preventing decision by clash of 
arms. Educators, as well, may trust too 
far the renovating effect of the educa- 
stional process upon enemy ideology as a 
guarantee of international peace. 

Sound world economy, practical re- 
ligion, accepted boundary lines, and 
ideals of tolerance are all a part of the 
picture of a world at peace. A word 
may even be said for the donkeys and 
camels in North Africa. The abundance 
of plans and the persistence with which 
they are advanced are hopeful indica- 
tions of Man’s eagerness for peace and 
his determination not to lose the fruits of 
victory after this war as they were lost in 
1918. 
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By BELMonT FARLEY, 
National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C. 


Those whose life work it is to lay the 
basis for a sound idealism have not only 
a right but a responsibility to insist that 
the engineers of the peace be not guided 
solely by the Marxian theory that if a 
man’s stomach is full, his mind will “do 
all right,” or by the conviction that 
prescribed punishment for violating 
international law is sufficient means of 
preventing international crime. 


The educators remember that at Ver- 
sailles the economy of nations, the self- 
determination of peoples and a league 
to enforce agreements were in the pic- 
ture. They remember also that not a 
single detail of that picture reflected a 
highlight of education. No clause of 
that document proscribed the use of 
schools and other educational agencies of 
society to inculcate the hatreds and 
bigotry and avarice that inspire men to 
attack their neighbors. No section of 
the treaty laid the foundation for an 
ideology of tolerance and justice and 
recognition of the worth of a human 
being which were the common denom- 
inators of the democracy for which the 
Versailles instrument was supposed to 
make the world “safe.” 


Remembering that in 1918 the Allies 
won all the battles of armed warfare and 
lost all the battles of psychological war- 
fare, educators are determined, after the 
guns cease firing in World War II,— 
that the fight against ideologies hostile 
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to the peace of the world continue to be 
waged until those ideologies are de- 
stroyed and replaced by ideals of peace. 


Numerous plans for the role of edu- 
cation in ideological reconstruction have 
been set forth in the United States and 
in England. An outline of the high 
spots in the most important of those plans 
may help the thoughtful teacher in the 
organization of his own thinking about 
the part education must play in the 
world affairs of tomorrow if we are to 
have permanent peace. 


The following summaries of three 
major attempts to cast education in its 
proper role in the drama of reconstruc- 
tion do not include all of the recom- 
mendations made in the sources from 
which they were drawn. The sum- 
maries do, however, set forth the princi- 
pal recommendations made, and indicate 
the extent to which the recommendations 
are in substantial agreement. 


Washington 


The Educational Policies Commission 
of the National Education Association 
and the American Association of School 
Administrators made its recommenda- 
tions in Washington, D. C., in July 1943, 
and published them under the title Fdu- 
cation and the People’s Peace. 


The Educational Policies Commission 
recommends essentially three steps for 
education: (1) Development in the 
United States of an informed and 
aroused public opinion with reference to 
the issues of peace and international 
organization; (2) creation of a tempo- 
rary council of the United Nations on 
educational policy; (3) establishment of 
a permanent international agency for 
education. 

The program of public information 
should begin now,. and should show that 


“we are really fighting not just to keep 
our territory, but to keep from destruc- 
tion our ‘way of life’” which includes 
the principles of earned security, peace- 
ful change, unhampered use of science 
and technology, the production of whole- 
some goods and services, and a condition 
of intellectual and religious freedom. 
Besides preserving the “American way”’, 
we hope to achieve a growing measure 
of freedom and fair play for all men. 

The temporary council of the United 
Nations should be set up at once to make 
a thoroughgoing advance study of the 
whole educational problem in the enemy 
and enemy-occupied countries, to in- 
crease the wartime usefulness of edu- 
cation in the several nations, to make 
plans for the interchange of teachers, 
students, teaching films and textbooks 
after the war is over, and to assist in 
plans for educational reconstruction in 
the devastated nations. The Educational 
Policies Commission sees the council of 
United Nations merely as an advisory 
body. With regard to education in 
enemy territory, it would encourage new 
liberal tendencies and leadership in edu- 
cation matters; but that leadership would 
be sought among enemy peoples them- 
selves, and the United Nations council 
on educational policy “should in no way 
undertake the administration or super- 
vision of education in these areas.” The 
Commission suggests that the council 
might give consideration to the edu- 
cation of Axis prisoners of war, insisting 
that such a program should operate on 
a completely voluntary basis as far as 
the prisoners are concerned. 

A permanent international agency for 
education should be created for service 
after the peace treaties are signed. It 
should give assistance and leadership in 
the field of intellectual cooperation 
among the nations. It should stimulate 
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and encourage fraternal contact of 
scholars, librarians and teachers. It 
should assist in the international ex- 
change of research materials, technics, 
and findings in the natural sciences, 
and the humanities. It should encourage 
international art exhibits, music festivals 
and dramatic performances. The agency 
should be a center and clearinghouse on 
educational subjects maintaining a 
library of educational. literature in- 
cluding educational tests and measure- 
ments, school building plans, textbooks, 
teaching materials, recordings, and 
visual aids to education. A continuous 
activity of the international agency 
should be the formulation and improve- 
ment of educational standards such as 
universal schooling and access to edu- 
cational opportunity at all levels. 

One duty of the international. agency 
for education is described by the Com- 
mission as a “clear cut appraisal func- 
tion.” The international agency would 
be charged with the duty of studying 
textbooks and other teaching materials 
to ‘discover whether their content is 
militaristic or ‘otherwise dangerous to 
the peace of the world. The refusal of 
any nation to make available teaching 
materials for such study would’ be 
promptly publicized by the international 
agency. In case the agency should con- 
clude that instruction threatens to create 
an ideology dangerous to peace, it would 
file a notice to that effect with the govern- 
ment of the country concerned. If that 
country took no action, a full report of 
the case would be made to the over-all 
agency set up to deal with international 
affairs in general for whatever action 
that body might wish to take. 


London 


Joint Commission of the Council for 
Education in World Citizenship and the 
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London International Assembly issued 
its recommendations in the summer of 
1943 under the title Education and the 
United Nations. 


The London Commission begins its 
statement with recommendation that edu- 
cational opportunity in the countries 
devastated by Axis occupation should be 
restored as soon as possible under the 
direction of a United Nations Bureau for 
Educational Reconstruction. The restora- 
tion would include rebuilding of libraries 
and school houses, restoration of books, 
scientific equipment, and the reorganiza- 
tion of trained teaching personnel. The 
costs of this reconstruction would be 
charged, in part, to enemy states as rep- 
aration for damages inflicted. Part of 
the cost would be defrayed by the United 
Nations in proportion to their size and 
wealth, the principal burden to be borne 
by those states that have suffered least 
material damage. 


With regard to reeducation in enemy 
countries, the London Commission would 
take a much firmer hand than the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission. The Lon- 
don Commission looks forward to the 
formation of an International Organiza- 
tion for Education, “but before Germany 
can cooperate in such an enterprise, the 
German people must first be reeducated.” 
While the London Commission expresses 
the view that the German people must 
reeducate themselves eventually, they 
recommend that during the period in 
which Germany is administered by oc- 
cupying powers, control of education 
should be exercised through a High Com- 
missioner for Education assisted by a 
Commission whose members should be 


chosen from the Allied or neutral 
countries. 


The task of the High Commissioner 
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would be to eradicate the Nazi and 
militarist influences in education, and to 
encourage measures for the German re- 
education of their own people. The 
High Commissioner would close Nazi 
Party Schools, dismiss notorious Nazis 
occupying key educational positions, 
thoroughly censor all books, maps, slides, 
films, pictures, and other instructional 
materials. From the school libraries all 
books glorifying Nazism, race and war 
would be removed and replaced by books 
which demonstrate the horrors and 
futility of war. The High Commissioner 
would exercise a certain measure of con- 
trol over the press, the radio, and the 
film industry. Says the London Com- 
mission, “there has been enough burn- 
ing of books, and censorship is repugnant 
to us, but we shall be dealing with a very 
sick people, and exceptional measures 
will be necessary for a time. We believe, 
therefore, that it would be wise for the 
High Commissioner to arrange for all 
copies of Mein Kampf and other canon- 
ical writings of the Nazi party to be col- 
lected and pulped down for new paper 
to be used in reprinting books destroyed 
by the Nazis in the countries they have 
occupied.” 


It is recommended that to supplant 
books purged, the High Commissioner 
might arrange for the reprinting of some 
of the textbooks in use under the Wiemar 
Republic. 


Although the London Commission 
cautions that no attempt should be made 
to force upon the German people “edu- 
cation” for any particular form of state, 
the Commission insists that unless the 
Nazi system is extirpated, and unless the 
traditional militarism dominant in Ger- 
many is overthrown, there is no hope for 
a peaceful Europe. 
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Harpers Ferry 


The International Education Assembly, 
endorsed by the Liaison Committee for 
International Education, met at Harpers 
Ferry, West Virginia, in September 1943 
and issued its recommendations in a 
publication entitled Education for Inter- 
national Security. 


The Harpers Ferry Assembly makes 
four basic proposals: (1) The establish- 
ment of an international organization 
for education and cultural development; 
(2) the rebuilding of educational pro- 
grams in the war-devastated United 
Nations; (3) the reconstruction of the 
educational program in the Axis coun- 
tries; and (4) the teaching of world 
citizenship in all nations. 


An international organization for ed- 
ucation and cultural development would 
aid the nations in dealing with maladjust- 
ments and tensions before they become 
sufficiently severe to create a war psychol- 
ogy. Such an organization should not 
attempt to control the education or the 
cultural development of any country. 
The Harpers Ferry Assembly, however, 
would authorize this international or- 
ganization whenever any country de- 
velops a program threatening the peace 
of the world to ask the offending govern- 
ment to eliminate the objectionable prac- 
tices and, if the practices are not elimi- 
nated, to refer the matter to whatever 
international political organization may 
be set up among the nations. 


The Harpers Ferry Assembly offers 
certain specifics for the organization of 
an international agency for education. 


Five delegates should be appointed from 
each country. All educational levels 
should be represented. Representation 
should be irrespective of political status 
of the nation, all countries having equal 
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representation and participation. The 
nations should contribute to the support 
of the organization in proportion to 
their economic resources. 

The activities recommended by the 
Harpers Ferry Assembly for the inter- 
national organization for education agree 
materially with the recommendations 
made by the Educational Policies Com- 
mission for the functions of this inter- 
national organization. It would facili- 
tate international exchange of ideas, 
cultural and scientific materials, of stu- 
dents, teachers, and representatives of all 
fields of science and culture. It would 
conduct research concerning educational 
and cultural programs in the different 
countries. It would assist the Axis 
countries in rebuilding their educational 
programs in harmony with the goals of 
peace. It would develop currieula and 
teaching technics that might be useful in 
the different countries, and would en- 
courage the establishment of international 
institutions for the training of teachers. 
It would define minimum acceptable 
standards of education and encourage 
equality of individual opportunity for 
educational and cultural development. 

In the restoration of the educational 
programs in the war-devastated United 
Nations, the Harpers Ferry Assembly 
recommends the appointment of a com- 
mission on educational reconstruction. 
The responsibilities of this agency would 
be assist the devastated nations in the 
rebuilding of school plants, refurnishing 
of school equipment, printing textbooks, 
providing other tools of learning, and to 
aid in the training of teachers, and to 
provide educational consultants as re- 
quested. 

The Harpers Ferry Assembly recom- 
mends the recognition of three periods 
in the reeducation of Axis peoples. Like 
the London Commission, the Harpers 
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Ferry Assembly proposes that this re- 
education be firmly guided by United 
Nations authorities. This guidance 
would be the responsibility of the mili- 
tary and civilian authorities of the United 
Nations administering each Axis coun- 
try from the termination of hostilities 
until a national government has been 
established and recognized. 

During the early transition period, the 
United Nations authorities would termi- 
nate psychological warfare and all Axis 
propaganda whether carried on by press. 
radio or educational institutions. These 
authorities should inform citizens of the 
enemy countries of the purposes and 
plans for achieving world security. They 
should discharge teachers and school 
administrators whose past records have 
been anti-democratic, and replace them 
with trustworthy substitutes. In this pro- 
gram of eliminating dangerous teachers, 
the military and civilian authorities of 
the United Nations should seek the help 
of local committees composed of known 
opponents to enemy ideology. The United 
Nations authorities would disband youth 


. organizations controlled by Nazi, Facist. 


or Japanese military parties and en- 
courage in place of them youth organiza- 
tions committed to the democratic way 
of life. 

In a later stage of the transition period. 
participation of the educational author- 
ities of the enemy countries would be 
increased. A program of teacher edu- 
cation would be instituted, and new teach- 
ing materials to replace Axis-inspired 
materials would be introduced. A pro- 
gram of adult education is recommended 
which would feature the study and solu- 
tion of community, national, and inter- 
national problems. : 

The Harpers Ferry International Edu- 
cation Assembly recommends that in the 
taking of these steps, and such others as 
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may prove desirable, the United Nations 
military and civilian administrators 
make use of advisory services of pro- 
fessional educators who would be avail- 
able through the permanent international 
organization for education and cultural 


‘ development. 


The final steps in the educational re- 
construction of enemy countries would 
be a function of the new national govern- 
ment, which would be encouraged to 
build a system of education suited to the 
needs of a nation preparing to take its 
place in a world society of friendly 
peoples. At the earliest possible moment 
the educational administration of the 
Axis countries themselves should be 
brought into full participation in the 
international organization for education 
and cultural development. 


The Harpers Ferry International Edu- 
cation Assembly closes its recommenda- 
tions with proposals for a program of 
world citizenship education. It is sug- 
gested that an international language be 
selected and taught where feasible in 
elementary and secondary schools, in 
order to foster world inter-communica- 
tion and understanding. It proposes the 
translation of the best educational mate- 
rial in all the languages of the world. It 
advocates wider exchange of newspapers, 
periodicals, pamphlets, radio, motion 
pictures, libraries, art galleries, and 
museums. It would encourage the use 
of scientific and objective methods of 
solving the problems of human better- 
ment. 


Unity of Action 

Definite and specific proposals for the 
role of education have been advanced. 
These proposals are not in disagreement. 
The adoption of a unified program calls 
for unified action on the part of all 
educators who see the international re- 
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sponsibilities of education in achieving 
and maintaining the peaceful world of 
tomorrow. The time for such action is 
now. A preliminary step has already 
been taken in London by the establish- 
ment of a Conference of Ministers of 
Education. This Conference held its 
sixth meeting last October. The United 
States is represented on this Conference 
by an observer from its State Depart- 
ment. A representative of the educa- 
tional forces of America is sought. The 
National Education Association is taking 
definite steps toward action. Its mem- 
bers have generously financed through 
the War and Peace Fund the Associa- 
tion’s activities in this field. The or- 
ganized profession will cooperate with all 
movements which offer promise for the 
application of the educative process to 
the establishment and security of the 
world’s peace. 





. “Invaluable in classes in speech” 


A PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 
OF AMERICAN ENGLISH 


By 
JOHN S. KENYON, Professor of the English 
Language in Hiram College, and 
THOMAS A. KNOTT, Professor of English 
in the University of Michigan. 


@ This new phonetic pronouncing diction- 
ary serves for the speech of the United States, a 
purpose comparable to that served for Southern 
British English by Professor Daniel Jones’s Eng- 
lish Pronouncing Dictionary. 


@ The vocabulary includes the great body 
of common words in use in America. Having in 
mind the needs of students, the editors have in- 
cluded many American proper names and many 
historical and literary names. 


@ This dictionary deals solely with pro- 
nunciation, which is indicated by the alphabet 
of the International Phonetic Association. More 
than half of these symbols are the ordinary let- 
ters of the English alphabet or familiar varia- 
tions of them. 


538 Pages — Size, 644 x 9 x 1% inches — 
Dark Red Cloth, sprinkled edges, $3.00 


Write for descriptive circular to Department 9 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., — Springfield 2, Mass. 
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Delinquency 


yom JUVENILE DELINQUENT is a per- 
son striking back at society’s fail- 
ure to give him what he wants out of life. 
He is the sensitive member of a com- 
munity who is trying to tell us what is 
wrong. He is the one who spurs us to 
better planning and programs. Juvenile 
delinquency is a thing that happens to 
an individual, not a thing that he does. 

Definitions like these were offered as 
the basis of instruction in the why and 
how of juvenile delinquency in an in- 
stitute held in Louisville under the 
leadership of Dr. James S. Plant, famed 
psychiatrist and director of the Essex 
County Juvenile Clinic, Newark, N. J. 

The two-day course was attended by 
170 court officials, State probation 
agents, crime prevention officers, teach- 
ers and social workers and was presented 
by the Graduate Division of Social Ad- 
ministration of the University of Louis- 
ville. 

Dr. Plant led his audience into the 
domain, so quickly forgotten by the, 
adult, of the growing child’s mind and 
needs. He traced the causes and- the 
patterns of antisocial behavior among 
children and adolescents and pointed out 
the great need of understanding and 
treatment in these times when the records 
of delinquency are increasing. 

“There is some sort of relation be- 
tween the flow of money and delin- 
quency”, he said. “The last high peak 
of misconduct among youth came in 
1929. It fell with the depression, then 
began rising again in 1938. Today it is 
mounting startlingly, and not altogether 
due to the war. 

““We may not be able to stand money. 
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By TARLETON COLLIER 
Louisville Courier-Journal 


We haven’t yet come to see money as 


an aid to living, rather than as an aim 
in itself. We have mistaken the symbols 
of life for life itself, as when we regard 
the best pupils as those who make the 
best marks. And in good times we are 
apt to become too dependent on material 
resources and to see them as every- 
thing”. 

Other causes of the present-day in- 
crease, Dr. Plant said, include the de- 
cline of supervision of children and the 
fact that the air in which the world lives 
today is pervaded with the emotion of 
anxiety and fear, breeding delinquency, 
crime and mental ailments. 

Dr. Plant said he could not agree en- 
tirely with the theory that the parents or 
the homes are to blame when the child 
goes wrong, but believed rather that the 
trouble lies with ignorance of training 


. methods and with lack of understanding 


of the child’s mind. 

“‘We have all tended to take too much 
off the shoulders of the children, failing 
to guide them to recognize their own re- 
sponsibility,” he said. “Get the child 
to have faith in what he wants to do. We 
have failed to give him the knowledge 
that he is responsible for his own life.” 

Dr. Plant said he did not see any one 
thing as the cause, such as broken fami- 
lies, poverty or disease. He recited a 
number of causes which he said were 
fundamental: 

1. Rejection of a child because of 
“who he is instead of what he is.” 

2. Efforts to “drive the introverted 
child into extroversion” or to make him 
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do things instead of guiding him into 
doing them. 

3. Failure to adjust him properly to 
his natural group in ability or bent. 

4. Failure to see his need of self- 
sufficiency or to help him build up his 
own resources. So many children are 
made dependent on outside things that 
when they do not get them, he said, they 
fall into trouble. 

5. Failure to see that the child needs 
“adequacy” as much as “security”. 

“Churches have not played the part in 
treatment of delinquency that we should 
like,” he said. “This is largely because 
they deal in words, communications and 
concepts whickt-the child or his parents 
cannot or will*not accept. We say things 
sometimes that people are not ready for. 
Our job is not only to give advice but to 
find out what this advice means to the 
child. We try to build up words out of 
our own experience and then try to im- 
pose them on the child before he is ready 
for them or knows what they mean.” 

Dr. Plant said it was necessary for 
workers among children to understand 
the nature of the “drives” of necessity 
that influence all human beings from 
birth, and to turn these influences into 
socially beneficial channels. 

“Successful attainment of his needs 
must not be too easy or too difficult,” he 
said, “If the former, the unild becomes 
pauperized emotionally. If the latter, he 
becomes frustrated and defeated, and he 
is our rebel, our hookey-player in 
school.” 

Also necessary to seek out and to 
understand is the child’s “load”. This 
may be any one of many things, the psy 
chiatrist said—membership in a minor- 
ity race, red hair, crosseyes, overambi- 
tion of his parents for his accomplish- 
ments. 

“It is because of obstacles in our life 
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that we have a constantly advancing civ- 
ilization, when we can be led or helped 
to overcome them,” Dr. Plant said. “But 
when the growing person is baffled or de- 
feated by them, he becomes the confused 
and lonely individual who rebels.” 





N. E. A. Honor Roll 


Counties 
Campbell Carter 
Casey : Harlan 
Lawrence 
Cities 
Anchorage Bardstown 
Catlettsburg Frankfort 
Guthrie Hopkinsville 
Irvine Marion 
Pikeville Russell 
Schools 
CoLuMBIA 
Columbia High 
CovINGTON 
Third District 
FRANKFORT 


Wilkinson Street 


LouISVILLE 
Albert S. Brandeis 
Cedar Street 
Victor H. Engelhard 
James Russell Lowell 
Portland 
Geo. D. Prentice 
Parkway Elementary 
John C. Strother 


PARKSVILLE 
Parksville 


RICHMOND 
Eastern Ky. State Teachers College 


STANFORD 
Stanford High 
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Kindergarten Whys 


| ed PEOPLE realize the true impor- 
tance of kindergarten training for the 
five year old. It seems that parents and 
teachers should sense the value of pre- 
paring for a thing as worthwhile as a 
child’s education. Those people who ob- 
ject to kindergarten attendance would not 
think of going on a vacation without first 
preparing for the trip; they would not 
consider having guests for dinner with- 
out a bit of planning; they would not 
move to a new city without first finding 
a house to live in; and yet they would be 
in favor of plunging a five year old child 
into a new experience and environment 
(one which will last from one-half to 
one-fourth of his life) without the slight- 
est preparation. 

Children who leave home for the first 
time find that there is not only a physical 
change that must be made, but there is 
also a decided social change. These ad- 
justments should be taken care of grad- 


ually, unless disaster is desired in later. 


years. 

The child who enters the first grade 
without having had any pre-school train- 
ing, either in kindergartén or nursery 
school, not only finds himself learning to 
read, write, spell and use a few numbers; 
but he also finds that he is trying to ad- 
just himself to school, the absence of 
mother, the presence of children, the 
discipline of an organization, and a mul- 
titude of other changes. 

To the adult mind, getting accustomed 
to a situation such as the beginning of 
school seems a small matter. Yet this 
experience is many times more compli- 
cated to the five year old than a new posi- 
tion is to the most experienced business 
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By Katuryn WILkins LEwis, 
Eighth District Kindergarten, 
Covington, Ky. 


man, yet many times the business man 
finds himself on the verge of a nervous 
collapse, because of the adjustments he 
must make. 


We must remember that our little 
friend who is just starting to school has 
numerous new situations to meet. He has 
always had a mother to depend upon and 
now he must learn to depend on himself 
with the help of companions and a teach- 
er. He has had two or three playmates, 
perhaps, and now he must learn to live 
and work with large groups of children. 
He has been used to a house and home 
that has had him as the very pivot around 
which it revolved and now he must adapt 
himself to a group in which he may not 
play the important part. He has been 


used to an existence with few restric- ° 


tions, while now he must learn to control 
emotions, physical habits, and bodily 
functions. These are just a few of the 
changes that the child must undergo. 
School is a new world to be explored by 
a young and inexperienced explorer. 


According to a number of prominent 
psychologists, many children undergo 
nervous break downs when they try to 
adjust themselves to the school and its 
organized procedure. This emotional 
strain can be lessened a great deal by see- 
ing that the child has a year to adjust 
himself to his social and physical en- 
vironment before he is required to learn 
the three R’s. The kindergarten serves 
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as a shock absorber between the school 
and the child. It is the “painless ap- 
proach” to education. 

There are those people who wonder 
what is accomplished in this place called 
by the long German name—Kindergar- 
ten. The word in itself tells the story of 
what takes place. Kindergarten, mean- 
ing “children’s garden” is a place where 
little children grow physically, mentally 
and socially. 

The kindergarten child learns to ex- 
press himself in many, many ways. He 
draws and splashes color to express a 
new idea. He builds a house or bridge 
with blocks, thus developing his creative 
ability. He takes a walk around the block 
to observe birds, bees, or traffic lights and 
comes back with enough new thoughts to 
make conversation real and interesting. 
He learns a song and gains satisfaction 
in singing for the pleasure of others and 
himself. He listens to a piece of music 
and is permitted to express himself in the 
way that to him seems most fitting. He 
learns to relax during a short rest period 
(an art becoming lost by Americans). He 
finds during lunch period that groups of 
people approve of good table manners, 
and he tries to use them. He gains much 
information and increases his vocabulary 
from the stories that he hears. He de- 
velops muscles through the correct type 
of work and play for a child of his age. 


While participating in all of these in- 
teresting activities he has long since for- 
gotten that he is away from mother: that 
he is playing and sharing with other chil- 
dren; that he was not going to like chil- 
dren, school and the teacher. He has 
found that other children are fun and 
that school is a nice place to be. His 
many experiences have not only given 
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him a reading readiness, a number con- 
sciousness and an insight into a new 
world but he has also acquired a real 
eagerness to attend the first grade. 


A chain is only as strong as its weak- 
est link a house as strong as its founda- 
tion. A child’s education is as good as its 
beginning. 





A 
HELPFUL 
HINT 
FOR YOU 


Everyone and 





everything being as 
helpful as possible these 
days aids this Nation at its gigantic job— 
Now, Mother’s little helpers aren’t always 
as pleased with their home tasks as they 
might be nor even with their homework 
... Muni- 
tion workers employed on jobs that are 


from school. But consider this: 


particularly irksome and monotonous, 
have found that enjoying some delicious, 
welcome Wrigley’s Spearmint as_ they 
work, makes them more content and hap- 
pier and their work seems to go off 
smoother . . . In so many big and little 
ways Chewing Gum has proved a help 
today that there never was such a demand 
for it; and in a quality product, such as 
Wrigley’s Spearmint where the demand is 


naturally greatest, there is a real scarcity. 


We can not produce more under war con- 
ditions. To reduce quality and cheapen to 
put ‘more on the market we will not do. 
. .. There is something to be done, how- 
ever-—may we ask that when you stress 
“Do Not Chew Gum in School’’—you 
say “‘Reserve it for Home and only there 
when and where it can really help you.’ 


Y-3 
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Kimblerquiz 


1. Question: I began work at a 
Defense job two years ago and will have 
to continue for the duration. I have 18 
years of service credit. If I cannot re- 
turn to my teaching position by the 
beginning of the fourth year will I lose 
my service credit? 

ANSWER: Upon request from the 
member the Board of Trustees may ex- 
tend the three year period of absence to 
six years and if you return to education 
work by the opening of school on the sev- 
enth year you will retain all service 
credit. 

2. Q. Ihave 19 years and 2 months 
service credit and am 51 years old. I 
have quit teaching due to illness and my 
physician says I will likely never be 
able to teach. Am I qualified for Dis- 
ability Benefits? 

A. You are not qualified but you can 


qualify by paying your usual contribu- 


tion for the remainder of this year even 
though you are not teaching. You are 
entitled to a leave of absence for illness. 
When you have paid your contribution 
for this year ask for forms on which to 
make application for retirement. Your 
retirement will be approved June 30, the 
close of the present year. 

3. Q. I left the teaching profession 
and withdrew my account in November 
1942. In September 1943 I returned to 
the teaching profession and have been 
making the usual contribution required. 
What is my status? 


A. Membership is compulsory as a 
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condition of employment in such cases 
but there are two options: 

1. You may enter as a new teacher 
by filing Form A-2 and retain 
the refund you have received and 
lose all service credit before 
July 1, 1943. 

2. You may return to the Retire- 
ment System the amount with- 
drawn plus 3% compound in- 
terest for the time you held it 
and reinstate all prior and sub- 
sequent service. Amount should 
be returned within one semester 
after you re-enter the profession 
under option 2. 

Upon request we shall be glad 
to calculate the interest for you 
and send statement. 

4, Q. Upon entering military serv- 
ice I was sent to Alaska. I withdrew my 
account before leaving the States in 1942. 
Is it permissible for me to return to 
refund and pay all delinquent dues and 
continue to pay same during my service? 

A. It is permissible for you to re- 
turn the refund and to pay your usual 
contribution for 1943-44 and each future 
year during your military service during 
this War. You cannot pay dues for 
1942-43 since the Law provides dues 
must be paid currently. 

5. Q. I believe there is an error in 
my Membership and Prior Service Cer- 
tificate. Can it be corrected? 

A. The Law provides for the cor- 
rection of Membership and Prior Service 
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Certificates within one year after issuance 
in any case and it further provides for 
correction upon discovery of error in all 
cases where the annuity of a teacher is 
affected by the error. We shall be glad 
to make correction. 

6. Q. I am now a member of the 
Ohio Teachers’ Retirement System. - Do 
I have to withdraw from the Kentucky 
System? Can I pay dues to both 
Systems? 

A. You have 10 years in which to 
withdraw your account in ‘the Kentucky 
System. You cannot pay dues to the 
Kentucky System unless you have 30 
years of service credit in Kentucky and 
have not reached the age of 60. By 
leaving your account here for 3 years, 
subject to extension to 6 years, you retain 
your service credit in Kentucky if you 
return within that period. 

7. Q. Iam 30 years old and have 
taught 10 years in Tennessee. Can | 
receive service credit in Kentucky for 
the service in Tennessee? 

A. You cannot. However, if you 
remain in the profession and teach regu- 
larly you can qualify for disability or 
superannuation benefits as your needs 
may require. 

8. Q. I have not received my re- 
fund check. I believe it is because I 
have moved so many times recently. If 
it is lost, can I get another? 

A. Yes. A duplicate check can be 
issued. ; 

9. Q. Please send us the following 
information: 

Number of retired teachers draw- 
ing pensions. 

Number of teachers having ac- 
counts in the Retirement System. 

A. As of July 1, 1943, there were 
344 retired teachers drawing annuities, 
and on the same date 26,800 teachers 
with money in the Teachers’ Saving Fund. 
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HOW TO GET A 


*100 SALARY LOAN 


IF YOU CAN PAY BACK $10.07 A MONTH 


No endorsers needed 


A unexpected emergency has used up your reserve funds? 
Write or visit Household Finance. Our loan plan was 
designed specially for teachers. If you have a steady position, 
you can get the cash you need—$10 to quickly and 
fetentaty. Then you may repay in small monthly instalments. 

© security, no endorsers are required. We take no salary 
assignment. No embarrassing questions are asked of your 
principal, fellow-teachers or friends. You merely sign a simple, 
promissory note. 

We have many payment plans to fit our service to your needs. 
Say you need $100. You may repay a $100 loan, for instance, 
in 12 monthly instalments of $10.07 each—a total of $120.84. 
Or you may repay sooner to reduce the cost. A $100 loan repaid 
in six monthly instalments of $18.48 each—a total of $110.88 
—costs $10.88. You may choose the payment plan that suits 
you best. Please apply for your loan at the nearest Household 
office. Or send the coupon for full information about our 
“loans by mail’ service. 


Schools use Household booklets as texts \ 
To help families and borrowers make the best use of their in- 
comes Household publisi.es practical booklets on money man- 
agement and better buymans!.ip. Many schools and colleges 
use these publications as collateral texts in their home eco- 
nomics classes. Ask or write or free sample copies. 





FIND HERE THE CASH LOAN YOU NEED 











CHOOSE YOUR MONTHLY PAYMENT HERE 
3 10 12 
bayments| payments | payments | payments | payments 
$ 25 $ 8.85 
50 17.69 | $ 9.24 $ 7.13 $ 5.87 $ 5.03 
75 26.54 13.86 10.70 8.81 7.55 
100 35.38 18.48 14.27 11.75 10.07 
125 44.14 23.05 17.79 14.64 12.54 
150 52.89 27.59 21.27 17.49 14.97 
200 70.30 36.60 28.18 23.14 19.78 
250 87.70 45.58 35.06 28.76 24.56 
300 105.10 54.55 41.92 34.36 29.33 




















Payments include charges at Household’s rate of 3% per 
month on that part of a balance not exceeding $100, and 
2% per month on that part of a balance in excess of $100. 











Personal Loans~$10 to $300 


Est. 1678 
LOCALLY MANAGED HOUSEHOLD FINANCE OFFICES iN THE 
3 CITIES LISTED BELOW 
LouISVILLE, KENTUCKY, Household Finance Corporation, Inc. 
4th FL, Starks Bldg. (P.O. Zone 2) Phone: JAckson 4291 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA, Household Finance Corporation, 3rd Fl. 
Third and Main Bldg. (Post Office Zone 8) Phone: 3-3137 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, Household Finance Corporation, 14th Floor 
Carew Tower (Post Office Zone 2) Phone: MAin 1585 
Call at or phone the nearest Household office or mail this coupon 
to nearest office. All negotiations can be completed by mail. 
FREE 8 
Mail this coupon whether you wish an immediate loan or not. 
You never know when this information will come in handy. If loan 
is wanted now, state amount desired. 
HovusEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Incorporated KSJ6 
(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 
Please mail me free copy of your brochure: ‘‘How a Teacher Cay 
Get a Loan.”’ I understand this request places me under no obliga- 
tion to negotiate a loan. 


and Application Blank 
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Regional Affairs 


“That was worth all I paid for my 
year’s membership—and more.” These 
were the words spoken by scores of 
teachers as they left the crowded audi- 
torium where hundreds of them had 
listened to the speakers at one of our 
regional meetings. “How fortunate we 
are to have a President of our organiza- 
tion who can speak with authority and 
force” said many others as they milled 
about the lobbies of the hotels. On the 
next night a world traveller spoke to 
packed galleries about his gruelling ex- 
periences on the war fronts of the world. 
For over an hour this modern Marco 
Polo held his audience in breathless at- 
tention as he recited dramatic episodes 
in his remarkable career and interpreted 
the vast sweeps of human history in the 
making. After he had finished one heard 
on every hand such expressions as 
“wasn’t it wonderful?” “I wouldn’t take 
anything for that experience.” 
every teacher could have heard that.” 
These were the reactions of teachers— 
real teachers, who have the vibrant life 
of professional spirit. These were men 
and women of zeal and integrity from 
whom issue the guarantee of the future 
of education. They heard with interest 
other speakers, forceful, convincing and 
challenging, as they attended sectional 
and other general programs. Every- 
where were words of commendation for 
the leadership that had provided the in- 
spiring array of talent. 

This thumb-nail sketch of one regional 
meeting might have been applied with 
more or less fidelity to fact to ten other 
like meetings of teachers held in Ken- 
tucky within the last two months. Some 
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“T wish- 


By W. P. Kine 
& 


of them were better, some of them 
numerically bigger, than others. All of 
them had value. The difference in 
values lay largely in the quality of 
leadership. The difference in size may 
be attributed to physical circumstances. 
There was some outstanding feature to 
each one of them. For example, at one 
meeting a great religious scholar opened 
the program with an address that gave 
color and tone to the whole proceedings. 
No teacher could have heard that address 
and ever again have been able to look 
lightly upon the religious factor in life. 

In another a great thinker and philos- 
opher threw the searchlight upon the 
mind of America. In still another a 
leader in education held up the banner 
of hope to the teachers of our land. 

Two of the regional districts inaugu- 
rated a novel experiment by carrying the 
activities of their respective associations 
to the various areas of their jurisdictions 
in the form of clinics, forums and 
demonstrations. 

Next year they will all have better 
programs. The teachers of Kentucky are 
on the march. They are expecting their 
leaders to lead. They are no longer 
going to be content with less than the 
best. It is going to be a matter of sur- 
vival—survival of the fittest. Each dis- 
trict has chosen a leader. These leaders 
are to be congratulated because they 
have been given an opportunity. They 
can make much or make little of this 
opportunity. If they choose the latter 
course and accept their responsibilities 
as a mere perfunctory recognition, noth- 
ing will be accomplished, nothing ad- 
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vanced, nothing added, either to the 
prestige of the individual or the pro- 
fession. But if they choose the former 
course of action and definitely plan to 
do something worthwhile, to undertake 
an ambitious program, to make a pro- 
fessional contribution, they will have the 
support and cooperation of their asso- 
ciates and the good will of all those 
whose opinions are worth anything. This 
is the course that leads to satisfaction 
and success. The other is the course 
that leads to failure and oblivion. Edu- 
cation is on the rising tide. Out of the 
crucible of war will come the refinements 
in the humanities that always follow the 
struggles of humankind to lift itself to 
higher levels. Genuine worth and 
aggressive leadership will survive and 
take its place in the dynamic world that 
lies ahead. 





Announcing 


OUR GLOBAL WORLD 
Grace ear Hankins 


Distances are shrinking: age-old barriers of 
mountains, oceans, and deserts have less sig- 
nificance. Tomorrow's world will be an air-age 
world, 

Your students are tomorrow's men and women. 
“Our Global World" is a new brief Geography 
for the Air Age. It looks forward to tomorrow 
and at the same time takes into consideration 
the realities of today. 

In picture and text this new book briefly but 
clearly discusses map reading, topography, cli- 
mate, weather, natural regions, populations, 
economic development, and natural resources 
of the world, all points of which are but a few 
days away from your airport. 

More than one hundred photographs and 
maps, some of them full-page, make this brief 
course timely and exciting. 

For supplementary use in any social-science 
course. Use it now. 

Examination copy, $1 postpaid; 
regular list price, $1.32 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
Toronto London 














THIS YEAR ‘owz THIS 


Laud of Romance 
BY MOTION PICTURE 


Greatly reduced travel facilities make it 
necessary now for many to forego their desire 
to travel in Old Virginia. But despite this 
handicap, you can still see Virginia — by 
motion picture. Many films on this land of 
romance are at your disposal, absolutely free, 
except for the cost of shipping . . . and as 
many films as can be used at one time may be 
borrowed. 


The Following Pictures 
are Available 


Thomas Jefferson and Monticello; 
Stratford the Home of the Lees; Old Domin- 
ion State; George Washington’s Virginia; 
Luray Caverns and Shenandoah National 
Park; The Power Behind The Nation; Colo- 
nial National Historical Park; Apples; All 
American; Natural Bridge and Historic Lex- 
ington; Shenandoah National Park; and 
Wonders of the World. Detailed information 
concerning these films will be supplied upon 
tequest. 


Write for FREE Pictorial Booklet. 
Address: 


VIRGINIA 
CONSERVATION COMMISSION 


ROOM 849, 914 CAPITOL STREET 
RICHMOND 19. VIRGINIA 
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Meetings of the Board of Directors 


N NOVEMBER 20, 1943, the Board of 
Directors of the K.E.A. met in 


Louisville. After approval of the min- 
utes, the Board called upon the Secretary 
to make his report which dealt with the 
matter of membership and the legisla- 
tive program. 

Following the Secretary’s report Miss 
Lucy Jane Cracraft was appointed as a 
member of the Planning Board to repre- 
sent the Independent Districts. 

The Board then discussed at some 
length the Equalization Law following 
which several proposals were advanced 
with the result that a committee was set 
up to make a study of the Equalization 
program in connection with the taxing 
program. 

After a lengthy discussion of the mat- 
ter of school legislation, agreement was 
reached that only the major items in- 
volving the appropriation bill be pre- 
sented for the consideration of the Legis- 
lative Council. 

After considerable deliberation, the 
Board deferred correction on the pro- 
posed revisions of the Teacher Tenure 
Act and requested the members to study 
the revisions and be ready to give fur- 
ther consideration to them at the next 
meeting of the Board. 

At this meeting agreement was reached 
to restudy the structure and functions 
of the Planning Board. A committee 
was set up for this purpose with in- 
structions to report to the Board some- 
time before the next state convention. 

The Board was unanimous in its con- 
clusion that an effort should be made 
to hold a streamlined convention. The 
opinion was freely expressed that if 
Louisville is not able to be the host city 
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that effort be made to determine the 
availability of Lexington. 


The Postwar Planning Committee 
made a preliminary report which was 
commended by the Board of Directors. 

The Board adjourned to meet on De- 
cember 11th. 


The December 11th meeting was held 
in the office of the President of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky in Lexington. The 
minutes of the previous meeting were 
read and approved with a slight cor- 
rection. The Secretary gave his report 
on the matter of membership and _ in- 
dicated that there are more 100% dis- 
tricts than usual at this time of the year. 


Under the head of unfinished business 
the Secretary reported data on the facili- 
ties for holding a convention in Lexing- 
ton. After some discussion of details 
it was determined to hold a streamlined 
convention at which approximately 3,000 
persons might be expected to attend, one 
third of whom would most likely not re- 
quire hotel facilities for lodging. The 
date for the meeting was tentatively fixed 
for April 13 and 14, 1944. 

The Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion then lead a discussion on the pro- 
posed revisions of the Tenure Bill which 
had been passed over from the last meet- 
ing. Considerable time was spent in the 
discussion of the various details of this 
very complicated law and the Board re- 
quested the committee to continue its 
study and to be prepared to make a fur- 
ther report at a meeting to be held some- 
time after the holidays. The same action 
was taken with reference to the proposed 
revisions in the Equalization Law. 

Under the head of new business, the 
Secretary read a communication entering 
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protest against the requirement of the 
law that compels Boards of Education 
to make monthly statements of expenses 
in newspapers. The matter was referred 
to a committee for study and investiga- 
tion. 

The Secretary requested authorization 
to advertise for bids for the printing of 
the KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL 
for 1944 and 1945. The request was 
granted after which the meeting was de- 
clared adjourned. 





Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


ALLYN AND Bacon—Paul B. Price, 154 Louisiana 
Ave., Lexington, Ky. 
AMERICAN Book Company—Miss Mary Swain, 230 
N. Third St., Danville, Ky. 
H. R. Brown, 3516 eee St., Ashland, Ky. 
Mr. O. L. McElroy, Eminence, Ky. y. 
Capmus Booxs—T. W. Vinson, Room 910 Republic 
Building, Louisville, Ky. 


Tue Ecomony Co.—Jack Thompson, 1945 Eastview 
Ave., Louisville, Ky. 

Ginn. & Company—Mr. Judson Harmon, Whitley 
City, Ky. 

D. C. Heatu anp Company—Mr. Ray F. Grizzell, 
Ft. Mitchell, Ky. 

Houcuton Mirriin Company—Mr. Thomas O. Wil- 
liams, Alexandria, Ky. 
Lyons AND CaRNAHAN—Mr. Elmer Barker, Win- 

chester, Ky. 
MacmiLttan Company—Mrs. A Holloway, 1828 
Nicholasville Rd., Lexington, K 
McCormick- MaTHERs Comme tie. David S, Ed- 
wards, Parker Apartments, Madisonville, Ky. 
Ranp McNatty & Co.—Mr. James E. Bradley, 1056 
Fontaine Road, Lexington. 

A. J. Nystrom & Co.—Mr. R. C. Gibson, 2618 South 
Fifth St., Louisville, Ky. 

Row, Peterson & Company—Mr. H. L. Smith, 113 
Kennedy Ct., Louisville, Ky. 

Sitver Burpett Co.—Mr. French A. Maggard, 1020 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Ky. 

WessteR PusitisHinc Company—Mr. John L. Gra- 
ham, Owensboro, Ky. 

Tue Joun C. Winston Company—Mr. Lee McClain, 
Bardstown, Ky. 

Wortp Boox Encyciopepia—Mr. S. C. Callison, 
2113 Speed Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 

Mr. Harry A. Wilk, 605 Third National Bank 

Bldg., Nashville 3, Tenn. 

Wortp Book Company—Shockley Lockridge, 4173 
Guilford Ave., Indianapolis, Indiana. 








The BROWN HOTEL 


After staying with us for 
several days, one guest 
recently wrote us: 


6 Believe me, this is my first at- 
tempt at writing fan-mail, and it’s 
not even to Hedy Lemarr! No, 
I’m just impelled to drop a line 
thanking you and your excellent 
staff for a delightful stay in your 
fine hotel.?? 


* 


HAROLD E. HARTER 


Manager 
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Consolidated Schools For 
All The School Children 


ie THE CHILDREN of all the people of 
Daviess County can attend consoli- 
dated schools. This county is located in 
western Kentucky, and Owensboro, the 
county seat, is located on the Ohio River 
in the midst of a fertile farming area of 
the state. 


Due to a long range planning program 
for the schools of the county, a system 
of splendid consolidated schools have 
been built to serve the children of the en- 
tire county. In the South where tradi- 
tion is strong it has not been easy to 
change from the school units of one room 
log cabins of a few generations past, and 
the little red school house of the past gen- 
eration to large consolidated units, but 
by careful planning of the superinten- 
dents of schools, and the boards of edu- 
cation this has been done. 

Now Daviess County High School at 
the eastern edge of Owensboro is the 
largest high school in the county, and it 
has an enrollment of something like 600 
boys and girls from the area of the 
county adjacent to this city. West Louis- 
ville, Whitesville, and Utica are the three 
other county high schools which have 
smaller enrollments but offer splendid 
high school courses to the pupils from 
the other sections of the county. 

But while building high schools the 
officers of administration of the schools 
have not neglected the grade schools for 
the system boasts of ten modern consoli- 
dated elementary schools. These schools 
are, Maceo, Philpot, Snyder, Stanley, 
Sorgho, Sutherland, Thruston, West 
Louisville, Whitesville, and Utica. These 
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By Marcery L. SETTLE 
Daviess County Schools, 
Owensboro, Ky. 


are housed in beautiful buildings which 
are modern in structure, and are built 
that all the pupils may be adequately 
housed while attending school. 


The county board of education em- 
ploys 102 teachers to form the faculties 
of these secondary and elementary 
schools. The school curriculums are or- 
ganized to fit the needs of the pupils of 
the schools, and every effort is made to 
give these children the best of educa- 
tional opportunities. 


The negro children of the county have 
not been neglected for a modern consoli- 
dated is maintained for these pupils who 
are enrolled in the elementary school, 
and those of high school age attend West- 
ern High School in Owensboro. 


A fleet of 40 modern school busses 
transport the children from their homes 
to the consolidated schools of the county, 
and despite the many difficulties of the 
year, these busses were able to serve all 
the pupils in a very efficient manner dur- 
ing the 1942-43 school term, and are 
continuing to do so during the 1943-44 
school year. 

The county board of education em- 
ploys a county supervisor of schools, who 
devotes her entire time to improvement 
of instruction in the schools, and to intro- 
ducing into them the newer practices of 
education. 

The present superintendent of the 
county schools is Mr. E. W. Richmond, 
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who has been elected for another four 
year term of office, after having served in 
this capacity for eight years. Under his 
wise direction, and that of his predeces- 
sors, the various boards of education 
which have directed the county schools 
have been able to establish a modern sys- 
tem of education for all the children of 
all the people of the entire county. 

Some of the more noticeable advan- 
tages of this system of consolidated 
schools are: 

1. Modern school buildings for the 
whole county. 

2. Better school attendance. 

3. High school advantages for all the 
boys and girls. 

4. More attention to the health of the 
pupils. 

5. Wider curriculums for the schools 
and these are organized to fit the 
needs of county pupils. 

6. More attention to pupil guidance. 

7. Physical education programs in the 
schools. 

8. Higher requirements for teachers 
who are employed in the system. 

9. More supervision which leads to im- 
proved instruction in the schools. 

10. The introduction and the use of the 
newer practices of education in the 
schools. 

11. More attention to the schools by the 
citizens of the county for their sys- 
tem of schools is worthy of their at- 
tention, and pride. 

12. More returns in pupils education for 
each dollar of tax money expended. 





Book Reviews 


EXTENDING GOOD ENGLISH—By Canby, 
Opdycke, and Gillum. Price $1.48. The 
Macmillan Company. 
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The title of this text suggests the nature of 
the course as a whole and a slogan which ex- 
plains one of the main characteristics of the 
MODERN ENGLISH COURSE of which it is 
the tenth grade book: Repetition of concepts 
and skills through extension of meanings and 
applications, without duplication of material. 
The course is organized on a spiral plan. Each 
book treats the same topics, but with each 
there is an extension of meanings and appli- 
cations to meet the maturing abilities of pupils 
as they pass from grade to grade. EXTEND. 
ING GOOD ENGLISH is arranged in two 
general sections: (a) a study of composition, 
54% of the book, and (b) a study of gram- 
mar through an analysis of the sentence. 


AIR NAVIGATION WORKBOOK—By Lt. 
(j.g.) A. D. Bradley, U. S. N. R. and Clif- 
ford B. Upton, Columbia University. Amer- 
ican Book Company. Price $0.88. 112 
Pages. 

This is an excellent foundation for a course 
in air navigation. The teacher needs no previ- 
ous preparation in navigation and the student 
only a limited background in mathematics. 
Technical explanations are avoided. The 
workbook may be used to, supplement any 
regular mathematics or science course. 


HOW TO USE CRANK-DRIVEN CALCU- 
LATORS, A Twenty-Unit Course—By Al- 
bert Stern and Mary Stuart. The Gregg- 
Publishing Company — April, 1942. 96 
pages). List Price, $0.60. — 


This is a text for developing a useable skill 
in operating a type of business machine that 
is commonly found in offices. The major em- 
phasis is on the fundamental techniques and 
drills required for efficient operation of the 
Monroe. Marchant, and Friden machines. In 
addition, the material provides clerical prac- 
tice and special training in following instruc- 
tions, growing out of business situations pre- 
sented in each unit. 





= New Motion 

SX) Picture Projectors 

“ +) 16mm Sound 

yy Now available without priority for 
educational institutions and 
Other Essential Non-Military 






Users 
Complete Details on Request 


an I D. T. Davis Company 
— 231 W. Short St. Lexington, Ky. 
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Horace Mann and His Work 


Early Life and Education 


ORACE MANN was born at Franklin, 
Massachusetts, May 4, 1796, and 
received his early education in the dis- 
trict schools. He was prepared for col- 
lege by an itinerant schoolmaster named 
Barrett. He had to study day and night 
to learn in six months what other students 
would require several years to learn. At 
the age of twenty he entered Brown Uni- 
versity at Providence, Rhode Island. He 
was graduated in 1819 at the head of his 
class. He was for two years tutor at 
Brown, when he took up the study of law 
at Litchfield, Connecticut. In 1823 he 
was admitted to the bar of Norfolk Coun- 
ty, Massachusetts and practiced for four- 
teen years. 


His Work as a Statesman 


During the time that Mr. Mann prac- 
ticed law he was for six years a member 


of the House of Representatives of Mas- 


sachusetts and three years a member of 
the State Senate. In the latter body he 
was directly responsible for the enact- 
ment of four important acts: (1) A law 
against the use of alcoholic beverages; 
(2) against the traffic in lottery tickets; 
(3) the establishment of state hospitals 
for the insane; and (4) an act creating 
the State Board of Education. In 1848, 
Mr. Mann was chosen a member of Con- 
gress from Massachusetts to succeed John 
Q. Adams. In Congress he became na- 
tionally prominent in his opposition to 
slavery. As a speaker he was compared 
to Daniel Webster with whom he engaged 
in bitter debate. The equally high regard 
in which these two men are held is sym- 
bolized in the placement of their statues, 
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By W. B. Dampier, 
Superintendent Nicholas County Schools, 
Carlisle, Ky. 
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which stand today, one on either side of 
the entrance to the Massachusetts State 
House at Boston. 


His Work as Leader in the Public 
Schools and His Achievements 
As an Educator 


The new board of education was given 
power to select a secretary who should 
have the general oversight of the schools 
of Massachusetts. Mr. Mann was induced 
to take the post and to reorganize the 
schools of the state. The task was not 
easy. The growth of the district school 
system and the extension of private 
schools had greatly weakened the efh- 
ciency and influence of the public schools. 
He entered upon his new duties in June, 


1837. 


As secretary of the State Board of Edu- 
cation, Mr. Mann’s first effort was to edu- 
cate public opinion with reference to the 
needs and purposes of public education. 
This he did largely through hundreds of 
public meetings. Subsequent legislation 
led to the establishment of a common 
school system in Massachusetts. 


Mr. Mann’s contributions to the cause 
of state-supported public schools took 
two forms. First, he stressed the extreme 
importance of adequate preparation for 
teachers. He became impressed with the 
system of normal schools in France and 
aided in the establishment of the first 
state normal school in the United States 
at Lexington, Massachusetts, in 1839. 
His second, but not less important, con- 
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gn to press, we expected to 
announce in this space the 
January publication of 
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tribution was to provide a healthful en- 
vironment for the growth of the seed that 
was planted in New England a hundred 
years earlier, namely, a free compulsory 
public school system. He saw ahead with 
clear vision and organized and built ac- 
cordingly. We have not caught up in 
practice with many of his progressive 
theories. 


No one did more than he to establish 
in the minds of the American people the 
conception that education should be uni- 
versal, non-sectarian, and free, and that 
its aim should be social efficiency, civic 
virtue, and character, rather than mere 
learning or the advancement of sectarian 
ends. Mr. Mann stood strongly for such 
a conception of public education; and 
being a Unitarian, an attack was 
launched against him and the new State 
Board of Education, and for the first time 
in our history the cry was raised that 
“The public schools are Godless schools.” 
Mr. Mann answered the criticisms and 
pointed out the errors in the argument. 


Another important feature of Mr. 
Mann’s labors was the collection and dif- 
fusion of information. 
furnished by the school committees he 
published reports. In May, 1843, he went 
to Europe where he spent five months in 
the study of educational conditions in 
Great Britain, Belgium, Holland, France, 
Germany, and Switzerland. His seventh 
report embodied the results of his study 
abroad, and it was the pretext for the at- 
tack upon Mr. Mann by the schoolmas- 
ters of Boston who were offended because 
of his praise of European schools. This 
controversy had much to do with fixing 
Horace Mann’s place in educational his- 
tory. 

Horace Mann stood for free and uni- 
versal education, with character as the 
chief aim. He believed in good material 
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From the data- 


equipment, scientific methods, trained 
teachers, and practical studies. During 
his secretaryship in Massachusetts, the 
appropriations for public education were 
doubled, salaries of teachers were in- 
creased, a full month was added to the 
school year, and the number of high 
schools was greatly increased. Quite as 
marked was the improvement effected in 
the range and serviceability of the school 
studies, in textbooks, methods of teach- 
ing, and discipline. 


His Work as a College President 

In 1853, Mr. Mann established and 
became the first president of Antioch 
College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, an insti- 
tution unique today for its co-operative 
integration of cultural and vocational 
training. 

As President of this new institution, 
Horace Mann saw a chance to build a 
college of great influence. Here was to 
be a school open to both sexes and all 
races at a time when women had few op- 
portunities for higher education and 
Negroes were still slaves. Character was 
to count equally with scholarship. The 
pioneer college had a hard struggle to ob- 
tain needed money. It was almost de- 
stroyed by the panic of 1857. The strain 
proved beyond the strength of Horace 
Mann. He died on August 2, 1859. He 
was buried on the Antioch campus. Later 
his grave was removed to Providence, 


Rhode Island. 


Conclusion 


Horace Mann’s spirit still lives at 
Antioch. It is not difficult to recall, even 
now, that “spare form, worn with work 
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Scholarships FOR 10 FUTURE ENGINEERS 


Here is an unusual opportunity for seniors 
who have the ability and energy to become 
leaders in engineering. 


Each year, ten outstanding young men are 
selected to participate in a five-year program 
which includes a full engineering course at 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, plus the 
equivalent of two years of practical experi- 
ence in Westinghouse plants. 


Because of the urgent need for engineers in 
the armed forces and in industry, the normal 
program has been shortened to cover the 
accelerated course now in effect in all engi- 
neering colleges. Under this plan, students 
attend Carnegie in the summer as well as 
during the regular year. Work assignments 
at Westinghouse plants are temporarily 
suspended. 


If you have in your graduating class any 
boys who, in your judgment, have the quali- 
fications for these scholarships, advise them 


Nineteen 


to write Westinghouse for application blanks. 

If they can meet the entrance require- 
ments of the College, they will be accepted 
for consideration. Final selections are based 
on applicants’ general ability, engineering 
aptitude and qualities of leadership. 


Scholarship winners do not make any agree- 
ment to enter Westinghouse employment 
after graduation, nor does Westinghouse 
promise to provide employment. 


Applications for George Westinghouse 
Engineering Scholarships must be received on 
or before February 1, 1944. For application 
blanks or further information, students should 
write to Manager of Technical Employment 
and Training, Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., 306 Fourth Ave., P. O. Box 
1Q17, Pittsburgh (30), Pa. 


~ Westinghouse 


Plants in 25 Cities Offices Everywhere 


Forty-four 
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and suffering, the face yet young and 
eager, the white hair brushed back square 
off the forehead.” One can almost hear 
ring again those last words of his last 
commencement address to the young peo- 


ple whom he loved: 

- “T beseech you to treasure up in your 
hearts these my parting words: Be 
ashamed to die until you have won some 
victory for humanity.” 





N.E.A. Committee Members 


From Kentucky 


1943-1944 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM: 
Sapp, George E., County Superintendent 
of Schools, Campbellsville. 
Taylor, William S., Dean, College of Edu- 
cation, University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton (CORE). 

COOPERATIVES: 
Falls, J. D., Morehead State Teachers 
College, Morehead. 
Lovell, Ethel M., Theodore Ahrens Trade 
High School, Louisville. 
Richmond, E. W., County Superintendent 
of Schools, Owensboro. 


CREDIT UNIONS: 
Dale, C. S., 997 Lafayette Avenue, Sup’t 
of Schools, Bellevue. 
Fowler, Mrs. Marguerite, 1207 Larue 
Avenue, Louisville. 
Pelphrey, Nell M., Lancaster High School, 
Box 408, Lancaster. : 


EQUAL OPPORTUNITY: — 
Fortenberry, T. V., County’ Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Morganfield. 
*Lewis, J. O., Superintendent of Schools, 
Fulton. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS: 


Crosby, Marjorie, 2317 Gladstone Avenue, 
Louisville. 

Donovan, H. L., President, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington. 

Gordon, Pamelia, 210 West Market 
Street, Princeton. 


LEGISLATIVE COMMISSION: 


Brooker, John W., Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Frankfort. 
Cawood, James A., Superintendent Har- 
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lan County Schools, Harlan, President, 
Kentucky Education Association. 
Jaggers, R. E., State Department of Edu- 
cation, Frankfort. 

King, W. P., Executive Secretary, Ken- 
tucky Education Association, Louisville 2. 
Richmond, James H., President, Murray 
State Teachers College, Murray. 


NEW VOTER PREPARATION AND 
RECOGNITION: 
Keeney, Hope, 375 Aylesford Place, Lex- 
ington 22. 
Willson, Louise, College of Education, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington. 


TAX EDUCATION AND SCHOOL 
FINANCE: 

Evans, George L., State Department of 
Education, Frankfort. 
King, Samuel E., Principal, Eighth 
Avenue Elementary School, Dayton. 
*Moore, William J., Teachers College, 
Richmond. 
Witt, Everett, County Superintendent of 
Schools, Court House, Bowling Green. 


TEACHER PREPARATION AND 
CERTIFICATION: 
*Coates, J. Dorland, 528 West Main 


Street, Richmond. 
Combs, Louise, 315 West Third Street, 


Frankfort. 
*Hopkins, P. H., Superintendent of 
Schools, Somerset. 

TENURE: 


Gilreath, William O., Superintendent Mc 
Creary County Schools, Whitley City. 
*Lowry, Dr. C. S., Murray State Teach- 

ers College, Murray. 
*No reply to date, November 10, 1943. 
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With the Heavier Teaching Load this Year 





WORKBOOKS 
Are More Important Than Ever Before 
Outstanding 
In the Elementary Field Are 
ADVENTURES IN ARITHMETIC Grades One to Eight, by Upton 
PRACTICE ACTIVITIES IN ENGLISH.................... Grades Two to Eight, by Hatfield, 
Lewis and others 
SAFETY WORKBOOKS................ Pre-Primer through Grade Six, by Buckley, White, 
Adams and Silvernale 
READING WORKBOOKG............ Friendly Hour Pre-Primer through Grade Eight, by 
Leavell, Breckinridge, Browning and Follis 
Leaders 
In High School Helps 
EET tna Sena ver ew Pe TESTS AND DRILLS IN FIRST YEAR ALGEBRA 
Hatfield and others.........................-.- PRACTICE ACTIVITIES IN JUNIOR ENGLISH 
(Three Workbooks) 
Hatfield and others PRACTICE ACTIVITIES IN SENIOR ENGLISH 





(Four Workbooks) 
Hunter and Whitman........ WORKBOOK FOR “PROBLEMS IN GENERAL SCIENCE” 











Bertin tencicccccaceemannemniamets EXERCISES IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
I icinicien aa iscelcnseesicsdsatmcetvainsniotal'svstocan apaloaaata MY CAREER BOOK 
isis rcinancosnpecaenain WORKBOOK FOR “ACROSS THE AGES” 
Capen............ WORKBOOK FOR LOCAL, STATE AND NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 
ND iiinciccehcisencsinsinarcaiiceh WORKBOOK FOR “THE DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICA” 


Your correspondence, if interested in any of the above items, is cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati 2 Chicago 
300 Pike Street 








Al January, Nineteen Forty-four 








Members of the 1944 Kentucky Senate and House 


DISTRICT 


mwhe 


nn 


15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


21. 
22. 


. Charles C. Waggoner, D., Mayfield. 

. Strother Melton, D., (holdover), Paducah. 
. Roy McDonald, D., Cadiz. 

. Earle C. Clements, D., (holdover), Mor- 


ganfield. 


. Sam Milam, D., Russellville. 
. Charles F. Jackson, D., (holdover), Hop- 


kinsville. 


. C. S. Johnson, R., Brownsville. 

. Lee Gibson, D., (holdover), Owensboro. 
. Cass R. Walden, R., Edmonton. 

10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


George A. Beard, R., Hardinsburg. 
John Davis, R., Newport. 

T. C. Carroll, D., Shepherdsville. 

R. P. Moloney, D., Lexington. . 

Edwin C. Dawson, D., (holdover), New 
Haven. 

Judson Harmon, R., Whitley City. 

W. C. Farmer, R., (holdover), Albany. 
Ray B. Moss, R., Pineville. 

E. C. Moore, D., (holdover), Liberty. 
Byron B. Begley, R., London. 

Martin Smith, D., Frankfort. 


Lawrence M. Carter, R., Harlan. : 
William St. Clair Stuart, D., (holdover), 
Versailles. 


23. 
24. 


25. 


26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


Corbett B. Brown, R., Hazard. 


Alex Howard, D., (holdover), Fort Mit- 
chell. 


Ira W. See, R., Louisa, (Represented 
35th District in 1942 session.) 

Alvin Kidwell, D., (holdover), Sparta. 

J. J. Thomas, D., Owingsville. 

J. O. Evans, D., (holdover), Winchester. 
Doug Hays, D., McDowell. 

H. Stanley Blake, D., (holdover), Carlisle. 
Charles F. Trivette, R., Virgie. 

R. M. Bagby, D., (holdover), Grayson. 
John A. Lindeman, R., 3932 North West- 
ern Parkway, Louisville. 

Cortin K. Stacy, D., (holdover), West 
Liberty. 

Leon D. Deters, R., 433 Hillcrest, Louis- 
ville. 

Stanley B. Mayer, D., (holdover), Ky. 
Home Life Bldg., Louisville. 

Fred Hartman, R., 3269 Taylor Blvd., 
Louisville. 


David A. McCandless, Jr., D., (holdover), 


Louisville, (in armed services.) 





House of Representatives 


DISTRICT 


. Harry Lee Waterfield, D., Clinton. 
C. R. Reeves, D., Bardwell. 

. Adron Doran, D., Wingo. 

. Charles W. Burnley, D., Paducah. 
. Roy A. Copeland, D., Paducah. 
A. L. Love, D., Birmingham. 

W. B. Moser, D., Murray. 

Joe E. Nunn, D., Cadiz. 


1 
2. 
3 
4 
5 
6. 
7. 
8. 
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9. Frank R. Bassett, D., Hopkinsville. 
10. 
ee 
12. 
AS; 
14. 
25. 
16. 


John Henry Cox, D., Madisonville. 
Willis Champion, R., Smithland. 
Faust Simpson, D., Morganfield. 
Fred Creasey, D., Sebree. 

Lee Allen Rhoads, D., Henderson. 
Douglas Bolling, D., Owensboro. 
Wade H. Riley, D., Owensboro. 
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17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 


32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 


36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. James P. Hallahan, R., 711 N. 36th., 


45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 





W. T. Hunt, R., Greenville. 

C. W. Taylor, R., Lewisport. 

C. S. Nabb, D., Guthrie. 

J. T. Linton, D., Russellville. 

J. Lee Moore, D., Franklin. 

Harry W. Ennis, D., Bowling Green. 
Pearl McKinney, R., Quality. - 

C. C. Nevitt, R., Leitchfield. 

Clyde S. Howard, D., Elizabethtown. 
J. W. Simmons, D., Irvington. 
Leonard W. Preston, D., Glasgow. 
James T. Philpott, R., Tompkinsville. 
Egbert V. Taylor, R., Greensburg. 
Robert Spaulding, R., Lebanon. 

Joe Stewart, D., Munfordville. 

John C. Newcomb, D., New Hope. 
Johnston Miller, D., Taylorsville. 


Thomas S. Dawson, R., Anchorage. 


William C. Peterson, D., 5128 Emery 
Ave., Louisville. 


Henry Thieman, Jr., R.. Jefferson 
County, (in armed services.) 


Albert W. Pfieffer, R., 1013 E. Burnett, 
Louisville. 


Sylvester Phillips, R., Jefferson County, 


(in armed services.) 

Leon J. Shaikun, D., Realty Bldg., Louis- 
ville. 

Bernie S. Edelin, R., 120 Gillette, Louis- 
ville. 


E. A. Spencer, R., 3648 Taylor Blvd., 
Louisville. 


Charles W. Anderson, Jr., R., (Negro), 
1715 W. Ormsby, Louisville. 


Fred W. Schumann, R., Jefferson County. 


Louisville. 

H. G. Royalty, D., Harrodsburg. 
H. Clay Kaufman, D., Lancaster. 
J. C. Gabbard, R., Richmond. 
Kleber N. Price, D., Nicholasville. 
Charles Gentry, R., Lexington. 
James R. Dorman, D., Lexington. 
Franklin Goins, D., Frankfort. 
Harry F. Walters, D., Shelbyville. 
J. C. Carroll Bradley, D., Bedford. 


Nineteen 


54 
59 
56 


57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
él. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 
77. 
78. 
79. 
80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 
90. 
91. 
92. 
93. 
94. 
95. 
96. 
97. 
98. 
99. 


100 
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R. M. Hall, D., Walton. 
J. Gip Prather, D., Owenton. 


H. C. Patterson, D., Cynthiana. 
Morrison Kavanaugh, D., Polsgrove. 
James Quill, D., So. Fort Mitchell. 
Paul Jonas, D., Covington. 

S. J. Wagner, D., Covington. 
George S. Steinford, D., Covington. 
G. T. Smith, R., Dayton. 

Carl Scheben, D., Newport. 

Roy L. Taylor, D., Augusta. 

John T. Clarke, D., Maysville. 

C. D. Call, D., Flemingsburg. 
Edward F. Prichard, D., Paris. 
Thomas M. Swope, D., Winchester. 
John P. Craig, D., Frenchburg. 
Herbert V. Moore, R., Owingsville. 
John L. Trumbo, R., Vanceburg. 
B. C. Holbrook, R., Greenup. 
Arthur Stallard, R., Wesleyville. 
Fred Carpenter, D., Salyersville. 

C. C. May, D., Woodsbend. 
Benton Howard, D., Jackson. 

R. E. West, R., Irvine. 

W. M. Hughes, R., Green Hall. 

E. B. Thompson, R., Mt. Vernon. 
Marvin A. Cornett, R., Stanford. 
Otis C. Thomas, R., Liberty. 

T. H. Dyer, R., Albany. 

Isaac Belvins, R., Mt. Pisgah. 
Homer E. Losey, R., West Somerset. 
L. D. Moore, R., Williamsburg. 
John D. Gross, R., London. 
Claude L. Hammons, R., Barbourville. 
G. M. Knuckles, R., Beverly. 

John Burkhart, D., Smith. 

J. J. Huff, R., Cumberland. 

Ed Marcum, R., Manchester. 

Harry L. Moore, R., Whitesburg. 
Taylor Witt, R., Krypton. 

William E. Justice, R., Upper Chloe. 
Ambrose Runyon, D., Pikeville. 
Bill Biggers, D., Prestonsburg. 
Jerry F. Howell, D., McDowell. 
Henry Arrowood, R., Paintsville. 
Lee Johnson, R., Ordinary. 

Vernon Seaton, R., Ashland. 
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DIRECTORY ... KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


President—James H. Ricnmonp, Murray State Teachers College, Murray, Ky. 
First Vice-President—Sam. B. Taytor, Beattyville, Ky. 
Second Vice-President—Mrs. Mayme Ranpvo.pH, Franklin, Ky. 


James H. Ricumonp, Chairman....... 
Henry Cuamepers, R. 2, Paducah 
A. P. Pratuer, Earlington................ 


W. M. Ritter, Glasgow. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
TERM EXPIRES i 





J. T. Atton, Vine Grove..................... 
Mrs. MarcueritE Fow ter, Louisville 
E. M. Norswortny, Harlan............... 


TERM EXPIRES 











ek June 30,1945 Gienn O. Swine, Covington...................June 30, 1945 
freee June 30,1945 Heman H. McGume, Grayson 
cea June 30,1944 R. T. Wuitrincum, Hazard...................June 30, 1946 
June 30,1945 P. H. Hopxins, Somerset June 30, 1946 
id June 30,1944 H. L. Donovan, Lexington......................June 30, 1947 
ae June 30,1944 J. A. Cawoop, Harlan June 30, 194 
aces June 30, 1945 


OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


First District: 
President—Roy McDonald, Cadiz, Ky. 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray, Ky. 


Srconp District : 


President—J. L. Foust, Owensboro, 
Ky. 

Secretary—Mrs. H. E. Helsley, Hen- 
derson, Ky. 


Tarp Disrrict: 
President—Robert Piper, Russellville, 


Ky. 
Secretary—W. M. Willey, 1346 Chest- 
nut St., Bowling Green, Ky. 


Fourts District: 
President—D. B. Lutz, Rockport, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Ella Cofer, Elizabeth- 
town, Ky. 


Firrx District: 
President—M. J. Clarke, 618 W. Jeffer- 
son, Louisville, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs. Lullabel Ries, 5 Keller 
Court, Louisville, Ky. 
Urrer CumsBerzanp District: 
President—W. M. Slusher, Pineville, 
y. 
Secretary—W. M. Wilson, Barbourville, 
Ky. 
Mippte CumBertanp District: 


President—W. G. Kirtley, Liberty, Ky. 
Secretary—Howard Huff, Somerset, Ky. 


Upper Kentucky River District: 
President—R. M. VanHorn, Jackson, 


Ky. 
Secretary—M. C. Napier, Hazard, Ky. 


Eastern District: 
ee. F. Williams, Paintsville, 
y. 


Secretary—H. R. Brown, Ashland, Ky. 


Nortaern District: 


President—Charles Paynter, Brooks. 
ville, Ky. 

Secretary—J. A. Caywood, Independ- 
ence, Ky. 


Centra District: 


President—F. W. Hood, Georgetown, 
Ky. 

Secretary—-R. E. Jaggers, Frankfort, 
Ky. 


K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENTS: 
President—Robert H. Shaver, Green- 
ville, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs. Willie C. Ray, Shelby- 
ville, Ky. 


Department or Evementary Epucarion: 
President—Miss Mary Arnold, Samuel 
Woodfill School, Ft. Thomas, Ky. 
Secretary—Mies Irene Schaber, 10th 

Street School, Newport, Ky. 


Department or Seconpary Epucarion: 
President—Miss Jessie P. Fugett, Henry 

Clay High School, Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Nata Woodruff, Barrett 
Junior High School, Louisville, Ky. 


Kentucky Council of Teachers of English: 

President—Fred A. Dudley, Morehead 
State Teachers College, Morehead, 
Ky. 

Secretary—A. J. Beeler, Jr., Manual 
Training High School, Louisville, 
Ky. 
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Conference of Foreign Language Teachers: 
President — Miss Sibyl S iph 


Department or Szconpary ScHOOL 


p. 
P 8: 





Western State Teachers College, 
Bowling Green, Ky. 

Secretary—Miss Theresa Buckler, Leb- 
anon, Ky. 


Kentucky Council for the Social Studies: 
President—A. M. Stickles, Western 
State Teachers College, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 
Secretary—Howard W. Robey, Abrens 
Trade School, Louisville, Ky, 


Conf of Math Teachers: 
President—C. A. Stokes, Jr., Jaeger 
Ave., Louisville, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs. R. L. Queens, Jr., 
Route 4, Box 515, Louisville, Ky. 





Conference of Science Teachers: 
President—V. C. Midkiff, Owensboro 
Senior High School, Owensboro, Ky. 
Secretary—Not chosen. 


Teachers of Speech: 

President—J. Reid Sterrett, Western 
State Teachers College, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 

Secretary—Eunice Bone, Madisonville, 
Ky. 


SCHOOL 


President—J. T. Alton, Vine Grove, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Emma J. Woerner, Ath- 
erton High School, Louisville, Ky. 


Department or Fine Arts: 
Music Section: 
President—Chester Travelstead, 45 Men- 
telle Park, Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs. Harlowe Dean, Tran- 
sylvania Park, Lexington, Ky. 


Art Section: 

President—Frederic P. Giles, Eastern 
State Teachers College, Richmond, 
Ky. 

Secretary—Katherine Watson, 15% 
Rosewood Ave., Louisville, Ky. 


Department or Vocational Epucartion : 
President—Wateon Armstrong, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Margaret Egner, Ahrens 

Trade School, Louisville, Ky. 
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DIRECTORY ... KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





a va 1 Fa oe 


“President—M. M. Botto, Munfordsville, 
y. 


Secretary—J. P. Truitt, Lafayette High 
School, Lexington, Ky. 





Distributive Occupations Education Sec- 
tion: 
President—Miss Louis D. Clarke, Dixie 
Heights High School, R. 5, Coving- 
ton, Ky. 


Secretery—Miss Alethea Heft, Ahrens 
Trade School, Louisville, Ky. 


Guidance: 


President—M. M. White, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


Secretary—H. L. Davis, Henry Clay 
High School, Lexington, Ky. 


Home Economics Education: 


President—Mrs. Margaret Ward, Lafay- 
ette School, Lexington, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Martha Chapman, Shel- 
byville High School, Shelbyville, Ky. 


Kentucky Orniroocicat Society: Presi- 

dent, Harvey B. Lovell, 3011 Meade 
Ave., Louisville, Ky.; Secretary, Mrs. 
F. Everett Frei, Glasgow, Ky. 


Kentucky Councit or Grocrarny Tracu- 
ms: President, Fred L. Edwards, Glas- 
gow, Ky.; Secretary, Miss Mary Law- 
rence, Bowling Green, Ky. 


Kentucky Forx-Lorg Sociery: President, 
Miss Lucy B. Thomas, Lebanon, Ky.; 
Secretary, Mrs. Joseph L. Duncan, 528 
Barberry Lane, Louisville, Ky. 


Kentucky Heatta anp Puysicat Epuca- 
TION: President, Miss Mary May Wy- 
ae —— of _ ——_ 

y.3 Secretary lumpower, 
Halleck Hall, Louisville, Ky. ‘ 


K, E. A. Pranninc Boarp: 


J. W. Brooker, 
Frankfort —........December 31, 1948 


Dr. Jesse Baird, Berea College, 
Bere enna nee enn J UNE 30, 1945 


TIME EXPIRES 


Mrs. James G. Sheehan, 
Danville .............. une 30, 1944 
J, A. Caywood, Covington...June 30, 1945 


W. G. Nash, Murray State 
Teachers College, Murray.June 80, 1946 


C.'H. Farley, Pikeville... June 30, 1944 


Miss Lucy Jane Cracraft, 
2623 Washington St. 
Paducah eesccsnceeeeesemeeeJune 30, 1946 


Maurice F. Seay, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington..June 30, 1944 


January, 


Nineteen 


K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS—( Continued) 


Trades and Industries: 


President—Clifford H. Ficke, 301 Lud- 
ford St., Ludlow, Ky. 


Secretary—Vincent B. Smith, 1032 East- 
ern Parkway, Louisville, Ky. 


Department or Hicuer Epucation: 


President—C. R. Wimmer, Union Col- 
lege, Barbourville, Ky. 


Secretary—W. F. Jones, Campbellsville 
College, Campbellsville, Ky. 


Kentucky Association of Physics Teachers: 


President—L, A. Pardue, University of 
Kentucky, Lexingten, Ky. 


Secretary—W. C. Wineland, Morehead 
State Teachers College, Morehead, 
Ky. 


Kentucky Association of Supervisors of 
Student Teaching: 
President—C. H. Jaggers, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 


Secretary—-Miss Martha V. Shipman, 
— of Kentucky, Lexington, 
J: 


K. E. A. ASSOCIATED GROUPS 
Visuat E A : President, 
G. L. Tiller, Cloverport, Ky.; Secre- 
tary, Miss Mary Rees Land, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Lisrary Grour C : Pr 
Miss Kate Irwin, Lafayette High School, 
Lexington, Ky.; Secretary, Miss Murrell 
Lindsey Wilson, Columbia, Ky. 

Conrerence of ATTENDANCE OrFIcERs: 
President, French Holbrook, Jackson, 
Ky.; Secretary, Mrs. Erleen Rogers, 
Hopkinsville, Ky. 

Scnoot Boarp Memspers Association: 
President and Secretary, no report. 
INTERNATIONAL Retations Section: To be 

announced. 

Kentucky Association oF Deans oF 
Women: President, Miss Anna B. Peck, 
Universi K ky, Lexington, 

Eunice Wingo, 





iF) 








y o 
Ky.; Secretary, Miss 


K. E. A. PLANNING BOARD 


TIME EXPIRES 
June 30, 1945 
James H. Richmond, President 

W. P. King, Louisville, Secretary 


Ted Sanford, 





Comission oN ProrgssionaL Etuics: 


Gladstone Koffman, 





Hopkinsville  .......-ccecosesse-0:-- July 1, 1944 
W. O. Gilreath, 
Whitley City awed uly 1, 1946 





C. I. Henry, Mayfield.............July 1, 1943 


Mrs. Geneva Gibson Campbell, 
Campbellsville  ....................July 1, 1945 


James H. Richmond (ex-officio) Murray 


Boarp or Trustexs or TracHers’ Retire- 
MENT SysTEM: 


Forty-four 


Kentucky Psychological Association: 
President—E. J. Asher, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Nancy T. Collins, The 
Puritan, Louisville, Ky. 
Teaching of Science Division of Kentucky 
lemy Science: 
President } 
Secretary No report. 
Kentucky Philosophy of Education Asso- 
ciation: 
President—W. F. O’Donnell, Eastern 
State Teachers College, Richmond, 


Ky. 
Secretary—H. L. Smith, Paducah, Ky. 
Kentucky Classical Association: 
President—Miss Mary Wood Brown, 
Henry Clay High School, Lexington, 


Secrasery—Recther John Drerup, Cov- 
ington Catholic High School, Cov- 
ington, Ky. 

Kentucky A 

Teachers: 

President—Austin S. Durham, High- 
lands High School, Ft. Thomas, Ky. 

Secretary — H - Robest 
Twinkling Star, Paducah, Ky. 

Kentucky Association of Physics 

Teachers: 

President \ 

Secretary | No report. 


iation of Ch istry 








Eastern State Teachers College, Rich- 
mond, Ky. 

Kentucky Association oy Cuurce Re- 
Latep CoLLEcEs AND Seconpary ScHOOLSs: 
President and Secretary, no report. 

Kentucky Councit or Sprcian Epuca- 
tion: President, Harry V. Bice, Frank- 
fort, Ky.; Secretary, H. W. Nichols, 
Frankfort, Ky. 

Kentucky Business Epucation Assocta- 
tion: President, Thomas E. Fitzhugh, 
Holmes High School, Covington, Ky.; 


Secretary, Rowena Wright, Atherton 
High School, Louisville, Ky. 
Inpustria Arts: President, Edgar E. 


Mara, Holmes High School, Covington, 
Ky.; Secretary, Eivind O. Eiken, du 
Pont Manual High School, Louisville, 
Ky. 


TIME EXPIRES 
Mary J. Maguire, Chairman, 
Henry Clay High School, 
EL QRTM BI aacsticecnsexcscccenteisintanceccad 
W. F. O'Donnell, Eastern 
State Teachers College, 


uly 1, 1946 


July 1, 1944 
Edward L. Cawood, Harlan.....July 1, 1947 


Hon. J. W. Brooker, Frank- 
fort January 1, 1944 


Hon. Hubert Meredith, At- 
terney 








fort January 1, 194 
Hon. E. E. Shannon, State 

Treasurer, Frankfort.......January 1, 1944 
Morton Walker, du Pont 

Manual, Louisville............... July 1, 1945 
N. O. Kimbler, Executive 

Secretary, Frankfort 
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K. B.A. MEMBERSHIP ROLL 
























































First District 
Counties Pledged 
Ballard 100% 
SRR A ET Seen 
cuit cateah ciedieitiniamicralinl 100%* 
ACEI ey a ee 100% 
(yi ES RIOD Cie one nae 
acai tticel 100% 
Nl ocho 101-pd** 
a eee ee 100% 
EE CRS ROTO 100% * 
di italicised dahdiaiiihiconenasneientiontil 100%* 
cenit saalatennsssetnigeecinisiteeea 100% 
I i ach nhs 100% 
I eta esc ciaeacaphetenn contin tioned 100% 
Second District 
a eect 100% * 
EEE ARPES Reenter eee ee 100% * 
ETE ee 100% 
DSSS Ee eee een een 100% 
I tices aizblaliabeadiscianadmonaasee 100% 
i ra ace ee 100% 
i a ieee 100% * 
ET eT rae ne nee 100% * 
Third District 
a concn 100% * 
i a ee 100% * 
| EET RRP Cee ee aN 100% 
CODE eS) ee ree eerie: 100% * 
RRR ee a 100% 
OE EE ATT 100% 
INNIS he hal De Reps eel Bh ee 100% 
Ti aici at ld ea cal ne 100% * 
Muhlenberg 100% 
NN icici cin te icnciibchkcgatininaneseciseonh 
Todd 100% 
REET Ae EE 100% * 
Fourth District 
Breckinridge 100% 
Bullitt 100% * 
ERE CESene tee ces eee: 100% * 
a 100% * 
EP re emer mesr eae 100% * 
Hart 100% * 
Larue 100% * 
Marion 100% * 
Meade . 100% * 
Nelson ....... 100%* 
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Counties Pledged 
ON ik ae dia Casa ahaapi ale 100% 
TI ingens ncaa cnensrsanonrrenntianl 100% 
IN ricci siceviinennincctoionins 100% 
Fifth District 
Henry 100% 
Jefferson 100%* 
Oldham 100%* 
PII scsiccscsisnnsincnsoimniensnaricictinnssure 100% 
ee 100%* 
Trimble ...... 100%* 
Northern District 
TOE siiincitincinicsiciatitint dainiianssinaataeabacaaanenl 100% 
PCS a eae een creel ieee 100%* 
CIID css snnccssencsnecntininscsnrennenonnninton 100 %* 
OSS Ee ee ..100% 
inca nl cacccadsmap tanec 
a a ie 100% 
BI ~ siiciserisccdcdiiassidoietniatatniuncatneecnclee’ 100%* 
O85 eee eee eee 100% 
WeeriNe Mea eia Ta cose lee to 100%* 
Middle Cumberland 
I sillaivibiaiohimoenens ee 100%* 
Casey ..... 100%* 
REID sisasianshscuasabalencenatiniovanadoseulaheiCnial 100%* 
Lincoln 100% 
McCreary 100% 
Pulaski 100% 
OE FEET TOR ee 100% 
Wayne 100%* 
Upper Cumberland 
Bell 167-pd.** 
Clay 100%* 
Harlan 100%* 
I i sphins ni ata ccastecdacacinstsitae 100%* 
Laurel 100%* 
Whitley 100%** 
Central District 
RE ELT 100% 
Bourbon 100% 
Boyle 100% 
Clark .. 100%* 
Estill 100% 
Fayette 100%" 
Franklin 100% 
Garrard 100% 
Harrison 100%* 
Jackson 100% 
SCHOOL JOURNAL 








Cou 


Jess: 
Mad 
Mer¢ 
Mon 
Nich 
Pow 
Robe 
Rock 
Scott 
Woo 


Breat 
Knot 
Lee 

Lesli« 
Letch 
Owsl 
Perry 
Wolf 


Bath 

Boyd 
Carte. 
Elliot 
Flemi 
Floyd 
Green 
Johns 
Lawre 
Lewis 
Mago! 
Marti 
Masor 
Menifi 
Morgs 
Pike” 


Rowaz 
*100 


Indepe 
Bentor 


Cadiz 

Eddyvi 
Fredon 
Fulton 
Grand 

Hickm: 
Kuttaw 
Marion 


Mayfie 


Jani 











Counties Pledged 
EER RL 100%* 
I ci ccs ick coats 100% * 
RAEN ERL nena een rect Neen yt 100% 
ET AOL: 100%* 
ie ESSERE ee ese sens 100% * 
a sc nidiaic ahora 100% * 
i cleat ae 100% 
ID ic: cod chaichsacecimieianbaneecsianeailaia 100% 
ae ceca pst oa anes 100% 
8 ae ara ern 
Upper Kentucky River 
I alist ntslsaces sonciuiccanmasunel ance 100% * 
tir he at aalacetieeaialn Riera he Sala tial 100%* 
Sipe aera ters ut 6 lhe SN vn bl en 100% * 
iat db alicucones sy canals dame 100%* 
Sa Te ee ee 100%* 
I ides Spi nanqlanmcnamadneeeasmesniet 100% * 
DN dliilacins Ancspe et cacc RRA adaaed 100% * 
DED silat heeariansesisieegatapsingnicn sists anmsineigia 100%* 
Eastern District 

| _ TREE rersentine eo OnEne MEIER Te 100% * 
SE ere enenen eer aan eee 100% * 
IY chelsea cerealet tes Veena nee Coenen 100%* 
DE acerca ntinck dh ascaiiinceeeel 100% * 
| Sener 100% * 
ESSERE SSeS omens te eer 100-pd.** 
NO faces raepcica ialctctica cee angie 100%* 
IER EE areal cnr en Seema 100% * 
I sai actistaine pstceta cotehcorianaiiaaall 100%* 
Laps a eae ee eer 100% * 
I Sid Ss scicnsasaiscconesenelatactinishianiiat 100%* 
ATS ae eee ere eee 100% * 
Arann ne en cones eer 100% * 
I ts hanna baaesteaniainieahaiaie 100%* 
ELE ee OTE NY 100% * 
| ROE RENE 100% * 
EE EL EE OM TEE 100% * 


*100% paid 


INDEPENDENT DISTRICTS 
First District 


**Partial payment 





























Independent Districts Pledged 
ie Bi dectcecbala linda isin csi 100% 
Cadiz 

Eddyville . 100% 
Fredonia .............. 

Fulton 100% * 
Grand Rivers 100% 
Hickman 

Kuttawa 100% 
Marion 100% 
Mayfield 100%** 





January, Nineteen 


Forty-four 





















































Independent Districts Pledged 
I cara SloA Sh Be ee 100% 
Rn a ener ene 100% 
CTT eee, One 100%* 
Second District 
REESE escent ae ere 100%* 
Crofton A REE ta eer ae 100% 
a 100% 
REESE renee 100% 
[SL GSREGLEVSSTOS 01 ee eee ele ee need oT as 100% 
ECE STA EE 100%* 
| UTR E02 (0) en Pe 
I ai ctl add 100% 
NESE ee eee eee? 100% * 
as elt aa ee 100% 
| PATTON. (ie (0's ea ee See a er 100% 
is ici tk ..100% 
Uniontown  ............. , 100% 
Third District 
Bevier-Cleaton 100% * 
Bowling Green 100% * 
SOSA acl nt tee 
NN ions siicscesiclcicsascnanntinenspdeiiiansiig 100%* 
I oS nscccuncecensminiaeennnadbuiokil 100%* 
AUS 7 Ey nc nae 100% 
ET ee ene: 100%* 
IN cis nhnceivneinccacncesecnitsenavsrntasatnies 100% 
OR ee 9 100% * 
Re ee RTE 100%* 
EER ee te 100% 
, | NRE ecne ree renee ance ee 100% * 
Fourth District 
a eicitasdtS Sc cncencucieonienniciaos 100%* 
earl) Se aS ee eee eee 100% 
II ieccrecirisiacincecoarnaprencssenic 100% * 
a aes 100%* 
Elizabethtown ....... 100% * 
I hicatiistctacarsicsratanleciennstiachhil 100% * 
Hodgenville .............. 100%* 
SS ee 100% * 
IDET pee ee 100% * 
Lebanon Junction ...........-.<.co-cscoo-- 100%* 
REE ae nen a eae 100% * 
Munfordville ............... 
IE atigisndicittntininiavmerscissiaenssdeye 100% * 
eee 100%* 
eS Ene as ere Oe 100% * 
Fifth District 
Anchorage . 100% * 
Eminence 100% 
Hikes ..... 100%* 
Louisville 1063** 
Shelbyville 100% * 
49 









































































































































Independent Districts Pledged 
Northern District 
Augusta 100%* 
Beechwood 100% 
Bellevue 100% * 
Carrollton 100% 
Cold, Spring 100% * 
Covington 100%* 
Dayton 100% * 
Erlanger 100% 
Falmouth 100% 
Ft. Thomas 100% * 
Ludlow 100% 
Newport 100% ** 
Owenton 100%* 
Silver Grove 
Southgate 100%* 
Walton 100% 
Williamstown 100% * 
Middle Cumberland 
Albany 100%* 
Burnside 100% 
Columbia 100%* 
Ferguson 100%* 
Liberty 100% 
Middlesburg 100% 
Monticello 100% 
Moreland 100% 
Science Hill 100% 
Somerset 100% 
Stanford 100% 
Stearns 100% - 
Upper Cumberland 
Artemus 
Barbourville 100% * 
Corbin :...100 % * 
East Bernstadt 100% 
Gatliff 
Harlan 100% * 
London 100%* 
Lone Jack 
Lynch 100%* 
Middlesboro 100% * 
Pineville 100% * 
Williamsburg 100% 
Upper Kentucky River 
Hazard 100% * 
Jackson 100%* 
Jenkins 100% * 
50 KENTUCKY 























































































































Independent Districts Pledged 
Eastern District 
Ashland 100%* 
Catlettsburg 100% * 
Fairview 100%* 
Grayson 100% * 
Greenup 100% * 
Maysville 100%* 
McVeigh 100% * 
Paintsville 100% * 
Pikeville 100%* 
Prestonsburg 100% * 
Raceland 100 %* 
Russell 100%* 
Sharpsburg 100%* 
South Portsmouth 100%* 
Vanceburg 100%* 
Van Lear 100% * 
Central District 

Berea 100%* 
Brodhead 100% 

Burgin 100% * 
Carlisle 100% 

Cynthiana 100%** 
Danville 100% * 
Frankfort 100% * 
Georgetown 100% 

Harrodsburg 100% 

Irvine 100% 

Lawrenceburg 100%* 
Lancaster 100% 

Lexington 100%* 
Livingston 100%* 
Midway 100% * 
Mt. Vernon 100% * 
Mt. Sterling 100%* 
Paris 100% * 
Ravenna 100%* 
Richmond 100%* 
Versailles 100% 

Winchester 100%* 
Nicholasville 100% * 





* 100% Paid 


**Partial payment 
Schools and Colleges 


Kentucky Female Orphan School.......... 100%* 
Morehead State Teachers College.......... 100%* 








Murray State Teachers College............ 100%* 
Union College 100% 
University of Kentucky. 38pd. 
Western State Teachers College............ 100%* 
*100% paid **Partial payment 
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|  CIVILIZATION’S GREATEST 
(). HOPE FOR TOMORROW 


LIES IN tee SORU Ge 
BOOKS OF TODAY 


America ina world at war is depending 
on its teachers to develop boys and 
girls into better wartime Americans 
and understanding peacetime citizens 
- ++ Teachers can depend on these 
complete teaching, testing, and self- 
checking books for results from their 
classes that previously would have 
seemed impossible 


————— 


TNO 


ELEMENTARY 
ENGLISH 









Send for PRICE CATALOG No. 43 describing our 

yt tary and dary books. Ask about our 
industrial arts books. Letters of inquiry will gladly 
be answered immediately. 
















HOME 
ECONOMICS 






PRE-INDUCTION 
TRAINING 


HIGH SCHOOL 
ENGLISH 












HIGH SCHOOL 
ENGLISH 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
ENGLISH 






owing Up PRIMARY 
N umbers 
Hook 3 





THE McCORMICK oF 


59 EAST SPRING STREET + COLUMBUS, OHIO 
WICHITA ATLANTA LOS ANGELES PORTLAND NEW YORK 
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IN THE JUNGLE 






Perhaps it’s your boy, and per- 
haps the setting is Morobe, Man- 













dang, Aitape, or the headwaters 
of the Sepik river. But the set- 
ting isn’t completely strange to 
him, although he’s never been 


there before. 





Some months past, back in the | 
“states” this boy was enrolled in 


the Army Specialized Training 







Program, and in the course of 


this work he studied geography. 










He learned about the people he 


would probably come in contact with, their languages, customs, religion, foods, and 





means of transportation. 





So it’s a safe bet that this boy will get back to base unharmed. Today at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky and other colleges, thousands of enlisted men are gaining the 


information that will hasten the approach of victory. 


University of Kentucky 


LEXINGTON 








“Important in peace—vital in war’’. 
Spring Quarter starts March 20 


Summer Quarter starts June 12 







—___——— 






Note: This is the fifth in a series of statements depicting Kentucky’s ee | (| 
70 es 


fli 
state university in World War II. aS a ae pare: 





zi 





